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The Bible in the Literature of the 
Public School. 


By Supt. M. A. WHITNEY, Elgin, IIl. 


The great moral truths of the Bible are now taught in 
our public schools as never before in the history of pub- 
lic education, thru the influence of music, art, and liter- 
ature. 

_Lowell, Longfellow, Scott, Goldsmith, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare, and others of our great writers have sup- 
plied a wealth of literature second only to the Bible itself, 
and from this literature can be, and are, drawn lessons 
for higher thought and holy living. Permit me to cite a 
few only of such lessons that appear in the literature 
commonly read in public schools. 

Is there even in the Bible, aside from Christ’s words 
of “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,” a more impressive lesson of submission to God’s will, 
of forgiveness of enemies, than that found in the closing 
words of Longfellow’s Evangeline? After years of wan- 
dering she is at length re-united with the one for whom 
she had spent her life. Hear the poet tell the story: 

“ All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the 

sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head on her 
bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own and murmured, ‘Father, I 
thank thee!’” 


The simple and beautiful story of the wedding of John 
Alden and Priscilla is only matched in its sacred im- 
pressiveness by that of Ruth and Boaz with which the 
poet compares it. It teaches its own lesson, and needs 
no elaboration or emphasis, only to be understood. And 
this and much other literature can not be understood 
without reference to the Bible. Pupils must be and are 
referred to the Bible, and many of them will consult it 
in their homes, if not in the school. 


“This was the wedding morn of Priscilla the Puritan 
maiden. 
Friends were assembled together; the Elder and Magis- 
trate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like the 
Law and the Gospel, 
One with the sanction of earth and one with the blessing 


of heaven. 

Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth and 
Boaz, 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of 
betrothal, 


Taking each other for husband and wife in the Magis- 
trate’s presence, 

Fervently then and devoutly, the excellent Elder of Ply- 
mouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were founded 
that day in affection, 

Speaking of life and of death and imploring Divine bene- 
diction.” 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal is rich in passages 
that point to heaven, and, like Goldsmith’s preacher, 
boldly lead the way. I can quote only a few: 

“For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 


’Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


Compare this with the following beautiful passages 
from the Sermon on the Mount, and from Isaiah : 

“Ask and it shall be given; seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

“Ho, everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money, come, buy and eat, yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without’ money and without 
price.” (Isaiah, LV., 1.) 

When Sir Galahad returns from his fruitless search 
for the Holy Grail he finds the beggar at the spring. 
You know the story. Hear the conclusion given by the 
beggar to the knight, beginning with the words of our 
Master: 

“*To, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now; 
This crust is My body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungry neighbor, and Me.’ 
“Hang my.idle armor up on the wall, 

Let it be spider’s banquet-hall; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 

Who would search and find the Holy Grail.” 

Only he whose life was pure could hope to find the 
Holy Grail. Compare this with Christ’s words: “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

The schools are accused of being Godless, and not giv- 
ing moral instruction. Such a charge can hardly be sus- 
tained in the light of the lessons above cited. God is 
recognized in very much of our literature and in very 
many of our songs. 

Tennyson sings of that dear departed— 

“Friend of mine who lives in God, 

That God which ever lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one element, and one far-off divine 
event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

Our patriotic songs are full of a recognition of God, 
and of a beauty inspired by the Bible. The grand old 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” with its 

“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 

the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make us holy, let men die to make men free, 
While God is marching on,” 
has inspired many a patriot to give his service to his 
country and to right. 

Our beloved “ America” with its song, 

“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King,” 
breathes a spirit of reverence, loyalty, and service equaled 
only by the songs of David. 
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Manual Arts in Elementary Schools. 
By James P. Haney, Director Manual Training, New ork City. 


Clear thinking in matters concerning educational 
means obliges us to scan closely the educational ends to 
be served by such means. That teacher is but a blind 
leader who plods on at his daily round of lessons igno- 
rant or heedless of the philosophy which has shaped the 
curriculum. Before we can discuss the practice of the 
arts we must consider the reasons for their existence in 
the course of study. 

The term Manual Arts may be to some an unfamiliar 
one. It is, however, one of value and of definite con- 
tent. As a broad title it includes all forms of drawing, 
construction, and design taught in the elementary school. 
Constructive work, or, what is commonly called “ manual 
training,” forms but a part of it. The broader term 
recognizes the intimate relationship which exists between 
the subjects named—sees them as definite educational 
means working toward a common educational end. De- 
fining in a general way the different branches, it at once 
emphasizes both the motor and artistic elements in their 
performance. 

Within the recollection of many teachers the arts have 
sprung into existence in the schools. The forms of their 
instruction are still far from settled, yet already they 
are claiming place with the long established triune of 
the R’s. Surely the force which is working to their de- 
velopment can be no feeble or uncertain one. 

Many great teachers have advocated them, pointing to 
the advantages to be gained in a disciplinary way from 
their study, pointing, also, to the skill to be attained in 
their practice, to the democratic ideas of labor to be en- 
gendered, and to the elements of an industrial education 
to be acquired. It is to be doubted, however, if the 
forces which have caused the development of the arts 
have, in every case, been recognized even by their advo- 
cates. A majority of their supporters have viewed them 
from the limited standpoint of the kindergarten, the ele- 
mentary, technical, or industrial school-room, without 
seeing the broad foundation underlying the whole scheme 
of their instruction. In consequence, the systems of 
training developed in these separate schools have stood 
separately, unrelated to one another and to their imme- 
diate surroundings. In the elementary school the arts 
are still viewed by many as subjects extraneous to the 
curriculum—addenda or frills added at the instance of 
some enthusiast, or given place by virtue of the power of 
some group of doctrinaires. Too often their advocates 
have, by leaving them isolated, given color to this view. 

Occasion for Manual Arts. 


The race, like the individual, wakes but slowly to con- 
sciousness of its resources. Like the growing child, it 
first realizes one power, then another. Its rise to knowl- 
edge of self is ever becoming keener, more complete. 
Our modern life is largely constructive; our canons of 
training have for generations been clerical. Slowly we 
are coming to realize that constructive training is abso- 
— necessary for people who are to live a constructive 
ife. 

Thus the race is rousing to industrial consciousness. 
To this has been added, of late, more definite knowledge 
than we have before possessed of the growth of the indi- 
vidual. We have learned how the child develops, broad- 
ening as opportunity is offered to him to react upon his 
environment, shrinking with atrophied powers if such 
opportunity is denied him. 

It has been recognized that, among the child’s primi- 
tive instincts, his desires to examine, to construct, to 
build, and to decorate, play a most significant part. Upon 
these desires depend his interest. Without interest in 
his work there is no natural growth. His desires bring 
him at once to the world of things and cause him to deal 
with such things and not with their symbols. 

Physiologically we have learned that without motor 
training there can be no perfect sensory development; that 


upon the co-ordination of sensory and motor brain areas 
depends the future evolution of all higher forms of skill. 
Motor training thus broadens all sources of impression 
and strengthens all powers of expression; it makes for 
the complete development of the brain. The child to 
succeed in life must be made executive as well as re- 
flective. He must be given opportunity for self-expres- 
sion in many forms. 

On the economic side we see the world which surrounds 
us changing from a rural to an urban one, from a world 
in which things were done by hand to one in which the 
machine stands as typical of our civilization. A body of 
constructive knowledge has thus become necessary to one 
who would know this constructive cosmos which forms 
our environment. 

These, then, are the forces which have caused the birth 
of the arts in the schools. Their teaching has been born 
of necessity. The modern curriculum has had to yield 
to the resistless pressure of an educational philosophy 
which requires that each pupil be brought up along the 
lines of his natural growth to a knowledge of the civili- 
zation in which he lives, and, further, to a knowledge of 
the forces which have brought such civilization into be- 
ing. Such teaching seeks to make him realize his place 
in the world and prepares him for united action with his 
fellows by whose help he is taught to profit. It brings 
home to him his social relationships. Stated in the 
words of Dewey, “the occupations in school should not 
be mere practical devices or modes of routine employ- 
ment—the gaining of better technical skill as cooks, 
seamstresses, or carpenters—but active centers of scien- 
tific insight into natural materials and processes, points 
of departure whence the children should be led out in a 
realization of the historic development of man.” 

Further, this educational doctrine preaches that the 
child, when brought to a comprehension of his environ- 
ment, should be trained to social service that he may 
know his power to control and modify his surroundings 
for the betterment of himself and of his kind. 

Art Beginnings. 


The early development of the arts saw them intro- 
duced as specialties. Each art stood as the representa- 
tive of some peculiar skill which its advocates desired to 
see cultivated. Thus, drawing was taught for drawing’s 
sake. The designs made, however beautiful, served no 
useful purpose; constructive exercises were mechanical 
drills. Each was an art taught for art’s sake. Nor is 
such teaching unknown to-day. The seal of the peda- 
gog, who worships learning for its own sake, is still 
stamped on courses of study thruout the country. 

Thru formal training in the arts the child never gains 
conscious power to draw, design, or construct, to any use- 
ful purpose. He but learns to make a neat exercise, one 
which wins the applause of the crowd at the school ex- 
hibition, but one with very little of the child himself in 
it. Technical knowledge thus inculcated, without con- 
scious power to direct it, is all but valueless. The child 
learns to think of his interests and his capacities as two 
quite unrelated possessions, the latter never responding 
to the demands of the former. 

The arts, moreover, came to a curriculum in which 
there was no strong coherence among the branches which 
already formed it. The three R’s were sovereign, but 
they ruled a tripartite state. The curriculum stood, as, 
indeed, it still stands, as an association of subjects 
rather than a strong and homogeneous union. With the 
fundamentals segregated and specialized it is not unnat- 
ural that the arts and their technical requirements should 
early have been conceived as ends and not means, as 
agents designed to give special skills rather than as in- 
struments for giving to the child with a general develop- 
ment a knowledge of the world in which he lives. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Results of Practical Tests in Spelling. 


By Supt. Austin H. Keyes, Lee, Mass. 


The school superintendents of Berkshire county, Mass- 
achusetts, formed an association, last October, for the 
discussion of questions pertaining to the improvement of 
existing methods, and for establishing such educational 
principles as careful tests and the study of their results 
should develop as facts. To a number of the superinten- 
dents the views of Dr. J. M. Rice seemed wise and worthy of 
consideration and adoption. Dr. Rice believes, it will be re- 
membered, that there ought to be careful consideration of 
the amount of time to be given each subject of the curricu- 
lum, so that there may be sufficient economy to meet the 
ever-advancing requirements; that the amount of work 
done by the best teachers in any subject or subjects 
ought to be taken as the possibilities in that subject or 
subjects, and should be set up as a standard to be at- 
tained by allteachers; and, lastly, that it is better to turn 
from theorizing, and see the work as it is in the school- 
room, and by examination of many schools establish cer- 
tain principles of education and certain methods of teach- 
ing that are sound and safe. 

The superintendents first decided to give a test in 
spelling to the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
of the county, for the purpose of ascertaining how the 
children spell in those grades, of effecting such improve- 
ments in the methods of teaching as are feasible, and of 
ascertaining if it be possible to make any economy of 
time in this subject. 

The test consisted of two parts, a column test of 
twenty-five words and a sentence test of the same num- 
ber of words in twelve sentences. The words were se- 
lected with great care, largely from the list used by Dr. 
Rice in his test, and from common words frequently mis- 
spelled. It was the intention of the committee who made 
up the list to get words that were in very frequent use, 
and yet that required more than a knowledge of the 
sounds of letters to get the key to their difficult parts. 

The following is the list of words used in the column 
test: 


slipped bundle 
believe machine 
driving doctor 
plumber addition 
Wednesday decimal 
autumn certificate 
biscuit curtain 
receive caterpillar 
hopping Chicago 
careful musician 
bureau separate 
pigeon attic 
February 


The twelve sentences of the sentence test are as fol- 
ows: 
I heard the laughter in the distance. 
Why did you choose that strange picture? 
I was writing in my language book. 
Do not disappoint me so often. 
This is certainly true. 
Is the surface of your desk rough or smooth ? 
Iron is a useful metal. 
He met with a severe accident. 
You had no business to answer him. 
Too much praise is not wholesome. 
Intelligent persons learn by experience. 
I do not know of a more peculiar character. 


The words italicised are the twenty-five words se- 
lected. 

These tests were given November 12 and the two suc- 
ceeding days in the schools of each town that hada 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade, by the superin- 
tendents as far as time would permit. In Pittsfield and 
North Adams some of the tests were given by the prin- 


cipals. The greatest care was taken, however, that the 
examinations should be perfectly fair. 

A list of questions was placed in the hands of the pu- 
pils, the answers to which gave the name, grade, and age 
of each child, and how long he had attended school. 
There were also questions answered by each teacher, and 
these answers have been a great help at arriving at truths 
in regard to spelling. The following is a copy of the 
questions answered by the teachers. (A large part of 
these were prepared by Dr. Rice.) 


PRD I ivsisicsiasescss eee Grade. 


1. Time. 

1. Time daily, including both preparation and recita- 
tion. 

2. Recitation. 

3. Preparation. 
2. Method. 

1. Do you use a spelling book? 

2. In what other ways are words selected? 

3. Do you keep a permanent record of words selected 
from various subjects? 

4, Do you teach rules of spelling? 

5. How many new words a day do you take up? 

6. How many review words? 

7. Do you keep any lists of other common words sug- 
gested by school exercises or otherwise? 

8. Please mention any method or methods that you 
have found especially successful. 


8. Preparation. 


1. How do you assign new lessons? 

= What help do you give the pupils during prepara- 
tion? 
4, Recitation—Written. 

1. Time daily. 

2. In columns or in sentences? 

3. Are papers marked by teacher or pupils? 

4, Do you look over papers when pupils have marked 
them? 

5. How do children make up misspelled words? 

6. Do they keep a permanent record of words they 
have misspelled? 

7. Do you keep a record of misspelled words? 
5. Recitation—Oral. 

1. Time daily. 

2. Do you have spelling matches? 

3. How often? 


6. Reviews. 
1. Do you have a daily review? 
2: “ “cc “ “ weekly “ 
3 “ “cc 6“ ‘“é monthly “cc 


4, In reviews are children held responsible for words 
learned in previous grades, or only those they have re- 
cently learned? 

5. How much time in oral review? 


6 “cc “cc “cc “ written “cc 
7. How much instruction have your children had in 
phonics? 


8. Give the names of the pupils that speak a foreign 
language at home, 

The examination papers were marked and ranked, 
largely by the superintendents and principals. The col- 
umn test and sentence test were each marked separately 
on the basis of 100 per cent., and four was subtracted 
for each misspelled word. 

All but four small towns in the county participated in 
the examination; the papers of one other town were de- 
layed in the mail and were not used in the compilations. 
Twenty-seven out of the thirty-two towns of the county 
sent in their papers and the results are based upon these. 
There were 150 schools examined, containing 2,994 chil- 
dren. 
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The report by grades is as follows: 





No. Av. Age Col Test Sen. test Both tests 
Grade Exam. Year Mo. Ay. Percent. Av. Per cent. = 
6 1117 12 4 63 66 644 
7 833 13 13 73 77 75 
8 657 13 10 80 84 82 
9 387 14 7 86 91 88 
6-9 2994 13 2 72 76 74 


The following is the number perfect in each test and 
the per cent. of the whole number: 


Per cent. 
of all 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 
f of all 


No. No. No. of all 
Col. test Sen. test Both Col. test Sen. test Both 


141 193 68 5 6} 21 


The following table shows the number of pupils in each 
grade who misspelled forty per cent. or more of the words 
in each test, and the per cent. this number is of the 
whole. 


Percent. Percent. Percent, 


No. in No in No. in of all of all ota 

Gr. Col. test Sen. test Both tests Co:.test Sen.test Both tests 
6 445 380 325 40 34 29 
7 191 162 120 23 19 14 
8 102 50 34 15 8 5 
9 23 10 10 6 3 3 


Facts Revealed. 


From examination of the above tables we get the fol- 
lowing facts: Altko the words were full as hard, if not 
a little harder in the sentence than in the column test, 
yet, as a general rule, there was better spelling in the 
sentence test, showing that pupils have a clearer un- 
derstanding of words given in sentences than of words 
given in columns. 

Both the first and the last table show a steady ad- 
vance in spelling as the child passes thru the grades. 
In the sixth grade the average per cent. in the column 
test is sixty-three; in the ninth grade it is eighty-six, and 
the latter per cent. has been reached by three steps, 
gradually advancing, but decreasing in size, so in the 
number misspelling forty per cent. or more of the words; 
in the sixth grade in the column test there were 445 pu- 
pils; in the ninth grade but twenty-three, and in the 
per cent. of the whole number there is a rapid decrease: 
forty per cent. in the sixth grade and but six per cent. 
in the ninth grade in the same test. 

There is a large decrease in the number of pupils in 
the grades from the sixth to the ninth. 


Number examined in 6th grade, 1117. 


7th “ 833. 

“ “cc “ce Sth “ 657. 

“c “ce cc Oth “ce 3671. 
Number in 7th grade less than in 6th, 284. 
“ “ 8th “ “ “ “cc 7th, 176. 
“c “cc Sth “cc “cc ““ “ 8th, 270. 


This falling off in numbers is a very large per cent. of 
the whole in each grade. It is caused by the fact that 
the large majority of the pupils leave school as soon as 
they reach the compulsory limit in Massachusetts of 
fourteen years, and some evade the law, leaving school 
when they are much younger. 

Another fact obtained from the first table is, that 
there is not a year’s difference in the average age of suc- 
cessive grades. 

The difference of age between the 6th and 7th grades 
is 94 months. F 

The difference of age between the 7th and 8th grades 
is 84 months. - 

The difference of age between the 8th and 9th grades 
is 9 months. 

The average difference of ages between successive 
grades is about nine months. We would naturally ex- 
pect twelve months’ difference. This diminution is caused 
by the preceding fact, that the older and duller pupils 
drop out of school as soon as they are fourteen years 
old and even before, leaving those of Jess age but of 
greater ability in each grade, and thus the average age 
is reduced. 

The children tested entered school at the average age 
of five years, eleven months. The average age of the 
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sixth grade was twelve years, four months, consequently 
these pupils have been in school six years, five months,. 


as an average. Dividing 64%, the average per cent. ob- 
tained by the sixth grade in both tests, by six years, five 
months (6;';) the length of time this grade has been in 
school, the quotient is 10.1, the ratio between the per 
cent. obtained and the number of years in school. 

The average age of the seventh grade is thirteen 
years, one and one-half months. These pupils have been 
in school seven years, two and one-half months. _Divid- 
ing 75 per cent. obtained by this grade by seven years, 
two and one-half months (7;3°;), the quotient is 10.4, 
the ratio for the grade. 

The average age of the eighth grade is thirteen years, 
ten months. These pupils have been in school seven 
years, eleven months. The 824 per cent. obtained by 
this grade divided by seven years, eleven months (743) 
equals 10.4 ratio. 

The average age of the ninth grade is fourteen years, 
seven months. This grade has been in school eight 
years, eight months. The 88 per cent. obtained by this 
grade divided by eight years, eight months (8s) equals 
10.2, ratio. The average of these four ratios is 10.3, 
which represents the co-efficient to be prefixed to the 
number of years’ attendance in school to get average 
per cent. in this test. For illustration, the average age 
of the children in the fifth grade could be obtained; 
subtract from it five years, eleven months, and the re- 
mainder will be the number of years these children have 
attended school. Multiply this remainder expressed in 
years and the fraction of a year by 10.3 and the product 
will be the average per cent. the fifth grade in this coun- 
ty will get when given these tests, and there would be 
no need of giving them at all. 

But the more important thing, and a safe and sound 
principle derived from these computations, is this: Power 
in spelling is in exact proportion to the number of years 
given to its study. This is probably true of every study, 
but it is mathematically demonstrated in this case. 


The Teachers’ Answers, 
The following table makes a comparison of those that 
speak a foreign language at home with those that speak 


the English language; F stands for foreigners, N for 
natives. 


Av.per Av. per Av. per 
No. cent. in cent. in cent. in 
Gr. Age Tested Col. test Sen.test Both tests 
6 F. 12-5 lll 63 63 63 
N. 12-4 © 1006 63 67 65 
7 F, 13-5 51 73 74 7 
N. 13-14 782 7 77 75 
8 F, 13-10.6 30 86 86 86 
N. 13-10 627 80 84 82 
9 r. 14-7.3 19 92 95 94 
N. 14-7.4 368 86 90 88 
All F. 13-1 211 71 4 7 
N. 13-2 2783 72.4 77 74.4 


This table shows that the foreign speaking pupils av- 
erage one month younger than the English speaking pu- 
pils, and are poorer spellers by 3 per cent. The conclu- 
sion can be drawn that the foreigners spell as well as the 
natives, provided other things are equal, and they form 
no special problem in teaching spelling. 

(To be continued.) 


SPN 


Patents. 


The first patent issued in this country was probably 
granted by the general court of Massachusetts Bay colony, 
in 1641, to a certain Samuel Winslow, for manufacturing 
salt. The — of the patent was ten years, the grant be- 
ing conditional upon his setting up works within a year. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, were the 
principal members of the thirteen original colonies which 
granted patents. Under the articles of confederation the 
states issued patents independently, as the three above 
colonies had done. The first patent granted by the United 
States was to Samuel Hopkins, of Vermont, for making pot 
and pearl ashes. 

At present, according to the estimates of the commissioner 
of patents, from six to seven-eighths of the manufacturing 
capital of the United States probably is based on patents, 
either directly or indirectly. _ 
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Why Not Use Pupils’ Ideas ? 


By FREDERICK W. CoBURN, Massachusetts. 


Is there not a good suggestion for the principal or 
teacher in the suggestion-box; in devising some system 
by which pupils, instead of passively submitting to rules, 
regulations, and mechanical] arrangements of the school, 
shall be set thinking how they can help the management 
in improving the regular running of the institution? Self- 
activity we try to stimulate in ail sorts of ways; why not 
by offering encouragement to ideas—perhaps a roll of 
honor upon which the names would appear of all pupils 
who have made suggestions that are of material benefit 
to the school? One can, for instance, readily believe 
that various ideas for better methods of distributing 
books and materials; for calling to order and dismissal; 
for effective discipline; for innumerable details of school 
management might properly be developed by pupils to 
the lasting good of the school. 

Whether such a plan is systematically followed in any 
educational institution I do not know. I do, know, how- 
ever, that it has proved very successful in the industrial 
establishment of the National Cash Register Company, 
at Dayton, Ohio. About ten years ago John H. Patter- 
son, president of the company, decided that the responsi- 
bility for the conduct and improvement of the factory 
rested too heavily upon the principal officers. He in ef- 
fect said, “ As I am using more than one-horse power in 
my engines why should not I use more than one brain- 
power in the operation of the works?” And the more 
he thought over this idea the greater the opportunities 
he discovered for improvement by appealing to the self- 
activity of his people. As aresult he inaugurated a 
system by which a complaint or suggestion from the 
humblest employé would be received directly by the board 
of management. In other words, he opened up an easy 
and confidential channel of information between all em- 
ployés of the factory and the central administration. 

The chief purpose which the new system was expected 
to fill at the time the complaints and suggestions were 
first called for, and locked boxes were furnished for re- 
ceiving them, was that of remedying existing evils and 
righting any personal injustice. Numerous suggestions, 
however, came in, as well as complaints, and proved to be 
of such value to the business that the directors felt jus- 
tified in awarding prizes for the best suggestions, and ac- 
knowledging every one sent in, whether it was accepted 
or refused. At first the complaints outweighed the sug- 
gestions, but as the labor conditions of the factory 
were improved, and as the employés were induced to take 
a greater interest in their work, dissatisfaction became 
less frequent, and positive ideas for the improvement of 
methods and machinery took its place. Last year some 
4,000 suggestions were received, of which 2,000 were 
accepted and put into operation. Somewhat more than 
$4,000 was spent in prizes. Most of this great number 
of suggestions applied to some mechanical detail, either 
to an improvement in a tool or a piece of machinery or 
to a betterment in the construction of the registers 
which the company is building. In the case of an educa- 
tional institution money prizes would, of course, be highly 
undesirable, but it is easily conceivable that some unob- 
jectionable method might be devised of rewarding the 
child or young person who makes the largest number of 
usable suggestions. There is no question but that in any 
high or large grammar school a principal might be helped 
in numerous directions if he could get the minds of his 
pupils playing definitely upon problems of the school. 
Certainly in schools where self-government prevails—as 
in Principal Stitt’s admirable school, described some time 
ago in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; in Dr. Dewey’s school; at 
the Ethical Culture schools; and a hundred similar insti- 
tutions—the “Dayton idea” ought to prove of great 
value if intelligently applied to school conditions. 

How the idea is actually worked out at Dayton may be 
of interest to JOURNAL readers. 

The suggestions reach the management in three ways: 
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either by mail, thru a locked box, or as written on the 
National autographic, which makes two copies, one to 
be retained by the employé, the other being rolled away 
in the machine, to be reached only by the proper repre- 
sentative of the management. For example, a man goes 
to one of these little machines, which are placed conve- 
niently thruout the plant, and writes a suggestion some- 
what as follows: ‘“‘ Now that the new heating apparatus 
has been provided for Room 35 the steam pipes are not 
needed and can be transferred to Room 49 where they 
will answer the purposes as well as new pipes. John 
Smith, Department 23.” John Smith rolls off his own 
copy of his suggestion, the other one being buried in the 
machine, and the next day receives a letter from the 
chairman of the factory committee thanking him for the 
suggestion, of which a copy is enclosed, and promising 
that it shall be properly considered. At regular inter- 
vals these suggestions are taken up by the factory com- 
mittee or the board of directors, and those that are 
deemed worthy are put into operation. In that case 
John Smith will receive another letter saying that his 
suggestion is to be adopted. Then investigation is made 
to learn how much of a saving the suggestion will effect. 
At the outset cash prizes were given, but the men appear 
to appreciate educational trips above money, as these 
indicate on the part of the management a disposition to 
raise the standard of intelligence of the workers em- 
ployed in the factory. 

The men have no chance to forget that suggestions 
are wanted, since the prize conditions are printed on the 
back of the piecework tickets and other forms with a re- 
minder of this sort: “Why not strive for one of these 
trips? A little thought about the work in which you are 
engaged may secure one for you. The man who thinks 
is the man who advances.” 

And that last sentence is one that ought to be seen 
now and then on the blackboard of every school of the 
United States. The remarkable success of this Dayton 
factory is due in no small measure to the appeal to the 
thinking faculties of a great body of employés; the school 
that can similarly inspire all its teachers and pupils to 
think out schemes to help its running will be the ideal 
center in the school community of the future. 


ERPAN 
School Supervision. 


In most of the states a person is elected by the domi- 
nant political party who for two or three years takes 
charge of the schools. In this state he is the head of an 
army of 30,000 teachers. By the time he has learned 
a little about the intricate system and has begun to com. 
prehend the needs of the parents and the children he 
has to retire for some one else who needs to feed at the 
public crib. And thus it goes on. 

It is the opinion of THE JOURNAL that the normal 
schools of the state should (1) prepare teachers, and (2) 
should see that they perform their work in accordance 
with the principles inculcated. The state could be dis- 
tricted, and thus three or four counties assigned to a 
normal school; there would be need of a training school 
in each county (or maybe one for two counties) over 
which a normal graduate should preside, as we have set 
forth elsewhere. To gain admission to this a high school 
certificate should be required. Thus all of the great 
machinery of examinations would not be required. 

This would entail more work on the normal school 
faculties; but more helpers could be got. We do not 
think the best results can be expected when a normal 
school graduate is set to work under the supervision of 
one who has no knowledge of the science and art of edu- 
cation. Many of these graduates have had little or no 
experience; they need normal school supervision. 





I have taken THE JOURNAL, | think, ever since I have been 
teaching, which is about sixteen years, and have the feeling 
that I should be lost without it. WILLIAM A. CORNISH. 


State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 
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National Educational Association. 
Boston, Mass., July 6-10. 


Abundant provisions have been made for rooms. There 
will be a large number for people who wish rooms, at fifty 
cents a week each, two in a room, or a dollar for a 
single room, and from this upwards. These rooms 
will be thoroly good and in good localities. Indi- 
vidually or in parties, provisions can be made for any 
desired accommodations by addressing “ Entertainment 
Committee,” Room 701, 60 State street, Boston. It will 
be possible for parties numbering anywhere up to thirty 
to be admirably accommodated in one building. 

For those who wish to prolong their stay in Boston it 
will be possible to obtain excellent furnished houses for 
two months for sums ranging from $40 upwards. 

Walker building, Institute of Technology, Copley 
Square, will be devoted to registration, to the assign- 
ment of places of entertainment, and for the joint agency 
of the railroad lines. 

For the first time in the history of the association, 
there will be provided a convention club-house equipped 
for the utmost comfort and enjoyment of the members 
of the association. 

Harvard college, for the first time in its history, will 
keep open house during the convention, providing free 
guides, not only for the Harvard buildings, but for gen- 
eral direction to other points of interest in Cambridge. 
Special trains will be run daily to such places as require 
them, for the accommodation of the delegates. The 
committee consists of George H. Martin, Mason street. 
Boston; E. H. Chandler, Twentieth Century Club; Jon- 
athan Buck, South Boston; Col. J. D. Billings, Cam- 
bridge; W. C. Crawford, Allston; E. E. Grover, Roslin- 
dale; B. J. Hinds, Eliot school, Boston; E. F. Kimball, 
Dorchester; H. L. Morse, West Roxbury; W. L. Murphy, 
Roxbury; Henry C. Parker, Reading; Seth Sears, Cam- 
bridge. 

There has been made for the committee aud for the 
use of delegates, a new map of Boston with Copley 
Square as the center. Every name is distinct, marking 
in red ink with index the location of twenty halls, twenty- 
five churches, ten schools, and twenty-six hotels, thus 
covering every place of public interest in which delegates 
are likely to be interested. This map will be sent in ad- 
vance upon application. 

Arrangements have been made for beautiful badges. 

It has been shown that the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity will become members in advance very generally. 
Unless all signs fail, Boston will distance San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, which have 


of interest. Free guides will be supplied, not only for Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, but for all points of general interest. 

No documents issued by the N. E. A., directly or indi- 
rectly, will contain any advertising matter. The official 
guide-book of Boston and vicinity will be written by Ed- 
win M. Bacon, a guide-book expert and historian of Bos- 
ton. It will be profusely illustrated, free from all adver- 
tising, and well bound. This will be presented to the 
association members, the gift being made possible thru 
the generosity of Ginn & Company. 

There is also to be a special guide-book to points of 
literary interest in Boston and vicinity. This will be 
prepared in the same careful manner as the official guide- 
book and program, and will also be presented to all 
members of the association. This is due to the kindness 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


COPA 
Historic Buildings in Boston. 


Two of the oldest and most interesting of Boston’s 
historic buildings are the Old State House and the Old 
South Church. At the head of State street, having one 
front on Washington street, stands the Old State House 
to-day in the financial center of the city. It retains to 
the present many of the architectural peculiarities of the 
period when it was built. This is particularly the case 
with the part looking toward the harbor. The gilded 
forms of the lion and the unicorn are prominent figures 
against the old brown walls. The interior is given up to 
offces, and where the General Court of the Province of 
Massachusetts and the British governors used to hold 
learned councils trade now holds sway. 

The Old South Church is also on Washington street, a 
short distance from the State House. This church has 
been intimately connected with the history of Boston 
from an early period. Here, the historical student will 
remember, the British cavalry held a riding school dur- 
ing the siege of Boston, and the pulpit and pews were 
taken out to light the camp-fires. 

The old South Church was organized in Charlestown 
by seceders from the First Church who were disaffected 
with a call extended to the Rev. John Davenport. The 
first meeting-house was erected on the spot where the 
present structure stands, on the corner of Washington 
and Mills streets. This was built in 1669 and was of 
wood, with a spire and square pews. The first pastor 





hitherto had the credit of pro- 
viding the most local members. 
The committee is C. H. Keyes, | 
of Hartford; W.C. Crawford, | 
Allston; G.I. Aldrich, Brook- 
line; Ray G. Huling, Cam- | 
bridge; A. F. Pease, 29A Bea- | 
con street, Boston; Walter S. 
Parker, Mason street, Boston; 
John Tetlow, Latin school, Bos- 3am 
ton; C. T. C. Whitcomb, Som- [Ries 
erville. ‘ 
B. J. Lang has accepted the r 
chairmanship of the music com- 3% 
mittee. Mr. Lang ‘has an in- & 
ternational reputation and the } 
musical features of the conven- 
tion, vocal and instrumental, 
will be excellent. 
While the details of excur- 
sions have not been definitely | 
made out, arrangements are be- eeecris?s 
ing made for excursions to Ply- | 
mouth, Concord, Lexington, 
Salem, Quincy, and othcr points 
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Hancock-Adams House, Lexington. 
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was the Rev. Thomas Thatcher, an eminent divine, a na- 
tive of Salisbury, England. Besides being an eminent 
theologian he was a physician, and published the first 
medical tract ever issued in Massachusetts. 

The present Old South was erected in 1730. From 
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Old North Church, Boston. 
an old plan it appears that the house is eighty- 


eight by sixty-one feet. In this plan the names of the 
pew-holders are given, embracing some of the noblest 
names of the time, such as Governor Belcher, Franklin, 
Bromfield, Brattle, Winslow, Cotton, and Eliot. 

The greatest interest clusters around the Old South 
Church as “The Sanctuary of Freedom” on account of 
the patriotic assemblages that were gathered within its 
walls just previous to the outbreak of the Revolution. In 
this church Franklin worshiped and was baptized. Here 
the great preacher, Whitefield, conducted services. The 
old annual “election” sermons were delivered here each 
year before the powers of the state. 
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Faneuil Hall. 

The church is now used as a museum and contains a 
large number of interesting historical relics. 

The spire of the Old South was for years the land- 
mark of Boston. Under its very shadow Franklin was 
born and reared. There are few more notable localities 
in the city than this venerable pile, a silent monument, 
amid the rush of business that surges about it, to the 
scenes and events associated with all that is dear to 
Americans. 











Bunker Hill Monument on Breed’s Hill. 
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Educational Activity in Porto Rico. 


The recent report of the department of education of 
Porto Rico is in many ways, says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, the most hopeful exhibit in the record of the 
four years of American administration in the island. 
The department had to meet many difficulties at the 
outset. There were schools under the Spanish regime, 
but they were in a deplorable state. The methods of 
teaching in vogue were exceedingly lax. The teacher 
did as he pleased with the pupils, taught only a few of 
them, and was absent for long periods. There was an 
absolute lack of pedagogical principles. No uniform 
course of study, no attempt at rules, regulation or order, 
no consideration of the rights of the child existed. The 
children of the rich were given attention, while the poor 
children were neglected. There was no adequate super- 
vision, there being but two supervisors for the entire 
island. 

Under American control this system has been entirely 
changed. A graded course of study is now followed in 
all the schools in the island; the best equipment and 
books obtainable in the United States are supplied free 
by the government; sixteen supervisors are required 
to visit each school in their respective districts at least 
once a month; and a compact system, controlled by a 
central responsible head, has taken the place of the 
Spanish medieval system. 

According to the last census eighty per cent. of the 
entire population of the island was illiterate; and this 
speaks volumes for the chaotic Spanish school system. 
The total number enrolled in the Spanish schools in 1897 
was 22,265. At present the school registration is in 
the neighborhood of 60,000. 

Of actual school buildings in use at present there are 
in all 613. Of these 487 are rural, and 126 located in 
towns. They are of three types: The native frame 
buildings used principally for the smaller rural schools; 
Spanish public buildings which have been remodeled into 
schools, and the buildings put up in the American order 
of school architecture. 

Some of the rural schools are in an unsatisfactory 
sanitary condition, owing to the lack of funds to equip 
them. Many of the supervisors, also, have criticised the 
remodeled buildings. Built in the Moorish style, with 
thick, cement finished walls surrounding a rectangular 
court, high ceiled rooms, spacious interiors, and large 
latticed windows, they provide the most comfortable kind 
of housing in a tropical climate, and fitted up with modern 
American school-room appliances they seem the best 
possible example of the wisdom of combining modern 
equipment with the national architecture of the country. 

Fifty-nine school-houses have been built by the Amer- 


icans, and all are thoroly equipped with modern appliances. 


There are three main _ Sees 
types of schools in the 
island: High and graded 
schools designed for pur- 
poses of general education; 
agricultural schools, and 
industrial schools. In ad- 
dition to these there are 
night schools, kindergar- 
tens, and schools for 
nurses. The graded 
schools prepare for the 
high schools, of which 
there are four in different 
sections of the island. 


The agricultural schools 
have not as yet been a suc- 
cess. This may be ac- 
counted for on two 
grounds: In the first place, 
these schools have never 
been properly equipped; the 
teachers, moreover, have 


past ten years. 
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for their work, being generally practical agriculturists 
under American conditions only. In the second place, 
most of the children are compelled to work in the fields 
during parts of the day. A scientific agriculturist from 
Jamaica is working out plans for the arrangement of the 
nineteen agricultural schools for next year. 

The industrial schools in Porto Rico are in a hopeful 
condition. There is a great need of skilled labor in the 
island, and three of these schools have been authorized 
by law, tho only twoare in actual operation, one at Ponce, 
the other at San Turce. 

The night school and kindergarten have been well 
received by the people and are doing a valuable work. 
The one is educating the illiterate adult, the other is 
taking charge of the children during that period of their 
lives when the Porto Rican parents have hitherto left 
them to vegetate. 

Under the Spanish regime the boys and girls were 
segregated. In all the American schools they sit side by 
side in every class-room. This idea of co-education met 
at first with a howl of protest from Spanish parents, who 
thronged the school doors and halls or sent representa- 
tives to watch over the children. 

In general, the course of study in the schools corre- - 
sponds to that of the American public schools, plus a con- 
stant adaptation to the peculiar needs of Spanish chil- 
dren. The subjects presented are: Language—reading, 
writing, composition and spelling, and memory work (all 
language work is to be given in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish); number work; nature study and elementary science; 
history and biography, andart. There are 1,200 teachers 
in the employment of the department, 123 per cent. 
Americans, the remaining 874 per cent. Porto Ricans. 
As a whole they are a devoted and sincere body. Their 
work is aided by the new normal school at Rio Piedras, 
seven miles from San Juan, and by the work of the sum- 
mer schools for teachers. 

The chief difficulty of the department of education now 
is lack of sufficient funds. There are at least 350,000 
children of school age in Porto Rico, of whom it is es- 
timated that 300,000 could avail themselves of public 
school privileges. All that the present appropriations 
can care for are the 60,000 pupils now enrolled. A sum 
exceeding by fifty per cent. the entire revenue of the 
island would be required to furnish equipment for those 
thousands of children who ought to be in school, but who 
are not there now. 








The educational work of the American Y. M.C. A. 
covers association libraries, reading-rooms, practical talks, 
educational lectures, and study clubs. No other educa- 
tional institution covers such a wide range and no move- 
ment has experienced greater development during the 
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not been entirely qualified Rear of Building, Lowville Academy, Lowville, N. Y. Dr. William H. Perry, Principal. 
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Notes of New Books, 


La Coja el Encogido; The Lame Girl and the Bashful 
Man—Comedy in three Acts and in Prose, by J. E. Hartzen- 
busch. Translated literally and annotated for the study of 
good Spanish conversation by Floyd B. Wilson, LL.D., coun- 
selor at law, New York.—Mr. Wilson prints a revised trans- 
Jation in connection with the original of this excellent modern 
Spanish drama, with a view tothe needs of Spanish students 
who are especially interested in acquiring conversational 
Spanish. he book presupposes an introductory course in 
the language. To facilitate the work of the student, notes 
containing absolutely literal translations are appended 
wherever the text is at all modified in the English transla- 
tions. An introduction gives a very general survey of Span- 
ish literature. (R. F. Fenno & Company, New York.) 


Those who read that notable piece of fiction ‘‘ The Cardi- 
nal’s Snuff-Box,’’ and noted with what a firm yet delicate 
pen the author possessed, will look for the same indication of 
mastery in The Lady Paramount, and they will not fail to 
find it. In this last story the author, Henry Harland, has 
given free play to his nimble imagination. It is full of sun- 
shine and outdoor life and that indefinable something that 
critics of fiction call atmosphere. We are fascinated in spite 
of ourselves by the interest of the story and the witchery of 
the language and the joyousness of the surroundings. We 

rescribe it as an antidote for a fit of the ‘‘blues.’’ (John 
ane, New’ York. Price, $1.50.) 


Art Studies for Schools; or, Hints on the Use of Repro- 
ductions of High Art in the Schooi-Room, by Anna M. Von 
Rydingsvard, A. M.—The teaching of drawing has led natur- 
ally to the demand for high art in the schools—at least so 
far as the placing of good examples before the eyes of the 
pupils is concerned—and this demand is being met by 
thoughtful educators everywhere. In this book it is in- 
tended to show what use can be made of pure examples of 
the pictorial art in inculcating lessons of permanent value in 
youthful minds; and also how they can be made auxiliaries 
to the regular school studies, such as history, geography, 
literature, and science. 

It is a good thing to present seasonable subjects; for 
instance, February, March, and April give us patriotic days 
to study pictorially, and spring is a subject delightful to old 
and young alike. This book contains studies of upwards of 
ninety famous pictures by artists of many lands, with de- 
scriptions that give the teacher the necessary data for call- 
ing the attention of the pupils to the chief points. The book 
is beautifully printed on extra-fine paper, and the many re- 
productions of art works are thus brought out effectively. 
oe Company, Chicago and New York. Price, 





Literary Pilgrimagesin New England, by EdwinM. Bacon. 
—We wonder if it ever occurred to our readers that a majority 
of our writers whose works are worth saving were born and 
brought up among the New England hills. The roots of 
stern virtues of the Puritans have produced a wonderful har- 
vest of literary blossoms and fruit. Hence in New England 
there are more places made memorable by the life and writ- 
ings of famous people than in any other part of the country. 
‘The author of these Literary Pilgrimages has ably carried 
out a well conceived plan. A young Western friend who has 
a good knowledge of the lives of most of the authors comes 
to Boston by invitation of the writer, and together they make 
a tour of the most interesting spots, at the same time talk- 
ing about the life, homes, works, and personality of the 
authors. Andover is one of these shrines, sacred to the 
memory of many famous men and women, and the place 
where Elizabeth Stuart Phelps got her first inspiration. 


Then there is a tour thru the ittier country, along the 
beautiful Merrimac, and a visit to Newburyport and the 
‘Old Town by the Sea,’’ the birthplace of T. B. Aldrich, 


James T. Fields, Celia Thaxter, and Benjamin P. Shillaber 
(‘‘Mrs. Partington’’). After this a visit is made to the 
Isles of Shoales and the haunts of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, the Alcotts, and many others. We 
have said enough, we think, to show that this is a most fas- 
cinating book, made doubly. so by the numerous portraits 
and half-tone illustrations of literary landmarks of New 
England. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 


Educational Manual Training: Paper Folding, by William 
G. A. Hammel.—The purpose of this book and subsequent 
ones is to — an outline of a course beginning in the third 
grade with paper folding, followed by cardboard construction 
in the fourth grade, elementary knife work in the fifth grade, 
advanced knife work in the sixth grade, and wood sloyd 
(bench work in wood) in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 

rades. Presuming that some handwork has already been 

one in the kindergarten and in the first and second grades, 
this course takes up paper folding in the third grade. Ac- 
curacy and neatness are cultivated thru easy exercises in 
measuring, drawing, cutting. etc., and the pupil is better 
fitted for work in a more difficult material. Divections are 
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given for making pin wheels, picture frames, boxes, baskets’ 
and other articles, with pictures and working diagrams’ 
(B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va.) 


Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lanceolot and Elaine, and 
The Passing of Arthur, edited with notes and an introduc- 
tion, by Sophie Chantal Hart, M. A., associate professor of 
rhetoric in Wellesley college.—This is one of the volumes of 
Longmans’ English Classics, which are known for their 
scholarly introductions and notes, excellent press work, and 
substantial cloth binding. The poems contained in this 
volume are some of the very best Tennyson ever wrote. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


Whimlets is a small book by S. Scott Stetson, pictured by 
elare Victor Dwiggins. Each page has a stanza of verse 
with an illustration. Both the verses and the illustrations 
are exceedingly clever, and the hits at womankind and man- 
kind will be enjoyed by both sexes. Lest the reader should 
fail to understand what a whimlet is, the author has defined 
it: 
There is a female Whim, built like a gimlet. 

She holds a baby Whim, and that’s a ‘‘ Whimlet.”’ 
If any one has an hour when the cares of life press heavily 
he should take up and enjoy Whimlets, asa relief. (Henry 
T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia. Price, $0.80.) 


The Child and The Tree, by Bessie Kenyon Ulrich.—In a 
series of clever sketches the character and uses of the vari- 
ous trees are given. The sketches are both instructive and 
valuable. To the little people who may read these stories of 
the trees a time of enjoyment and surprise is promised. 
Trees are among our truest friends, and their friendship 
should be returned with love and care and protection. These 
will be accorded them when once their purpose is appreciated. 
What better place for the appreciation to begin than with 
the children? The many leafy voices of the forest, so little 
heard or heeded even by grown-ups, will be given more 
attention. The Indians will tell you that the trees talk to 
them. The rustling of the leaves brings them many a mes- 
sage. The book is nicely bound in cloth with special cover 
design. It belongs to a new series, The Golden Hour Series 
5 = for young people. (Thomas Y. Crowell. Price, 

00. ) 


The Mondern Conjurer and Drawing-Room Entertainer, 
by C. Lang Neil, with an introduction by Charles Bertram, 
is a book that will help initiate the bright youth into the mode 
of doing many things that appear wonderful to the beholder, 
but are not so wonderful when fully explained. The author of 
this book is convinced that much of the success of popular 
drawing-room conjuring depends on the manner, speech, and 
gesture of the performer. He has studied conjuring long 
and thoroly and has been able to give instruction in these 
features of the tricks as well as those relating to the actual 
manipulations. 

The book is an octavo of 412 pages and treats of sleights 
used in card tricks, simple card tricks, advanced card tricks, 
sleights used in coin tricks, tricks with coins,. tricks with 
balls, handkerchief tricks, miscellaneous tricks, parlor tricks, 
plate spinning, chapeaugraphy, paper folding, and shadow- 
te ny At the close of the volume is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of conjuring. One attractive feature of this book, 
giving it value beyond others on the subject, is the up-to- 
date illustrations. They are actual photographs of skilled 
professional conjurers, accompanied by specimens of their 
cues and patter which cover the movements. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. Price, $2.00.) 





Pimples, blotches, andfall other spring troubles are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the most effective of all spring 
medicines. 
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The surest test of the inefficiency of a school system 
is not so much the small amount of good it accomplishes, 
as the evils it permits to exist. Human ingenuity has 
not yet been able to devise a system which will be a sub- 
stitute for brains, and so, even under the most favorable 
auspices, there are superintendents who fail to develop 
the opportunities for good which the law has provided 
them. But where positive wrong continues officially un- 
challenged, jt is a rule of wisdom to examine the system 
and locate the defects. 

Under the test here suggested, the state of New York 
would make a poor showing in one important essential: 
A discouragingly large number of teachers under the 
state system are wholly lacking in professional interest. 
Comparative study of commercial statistics concerning 
the amount of professional reading done in the states 
north of the Mason and Dixon line gives New York a 
shockingly low rating. 

Who is to blame? The state’s system of teachers’ cer- 
tification is in many respects superior to that in vogue 
elsewhere in the country. Are the normal schools at 
fault? Several of them, no doubt, are sadly lacking in 
inspirational power. The very fact that these few have 
been able to keep up their professional indifference for 
years suggests impotencies in the state system. 

What about the teachers’ institutes? Are they stirring 
the consciences and ambitions of teachers as they should? 
One who has observed the work done in Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and elsewhere, will, no doubt, find much to 
criticise in New York. Yet it is not the institutes alone, 
nor the normal schools alone, upon whom responsibility 
should be fixed. The root of indifference in the vital 
matter of professional self-improvement among teachers 
must be looked for deeper down. Just where to locate 
it is a problem for those to consider who are agitating 
the question of re-organization of the system. If we could 
have the assurance that the Regents will do better than 
the State Department has done in the past, we would 
have no hesitation in deciding which side to take in the 
present controversy about state control in education. 
But the influence the Regents’ examinations have had 
upon the high schools has, aside from the good it has 
accomplished, worked infinite harm by mechanizing school 
work beyond a point of pedagogical reasonableness. 
Let the legislature stay its hand a while longer and 
have the whole matter brought before the people for 
general discussion. In 1904, a wiser solution than any 
that has been offered thus far may be expected. The 
matter is too serious for snap action. Above all let the 
question turn about fundamentals, and not whether it will 
suit one faction or another. School systems are not mere- 
ly for the preservation of peace among school officers. 
They are to secure the best possible education to children. 





The committee having charge of the arrangements for 
a suitable memorial to the late Dr. Edward R. Shaw has 
called a general meeting for Saturday, April 25, 1:30 
P.M. All friends of the distinguished educator, in whose 
honor this meeting has been planned, are cordially in- 
vited to be present. Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. com- 
missioner of education, will be the principal speaker. He 
has chosen for his subject “ A Survey of the Educational 
Situation in the United States.” A portrait of Dr. Shaw 
will be presented to New York university, which is to be 
hung in the library of the School of Pedagogy beside the 
picture of the late Dr. Jerome Allen. The committee 
hopes to get under way on this occasion a movement to 
found a scholarship at the School of Pedagogy in mem- 
ory of Dr. Shaw. In every way the meeting will prove 
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an important one and ought to attract many teachers and 
others who are interested in education. 





Compulsory education has been defeated in West Vir- 
ginia, because it would harm the industries of Wheel- 
ing by depriving them of the labor of young children! 





Shortly before his seventieth birthday Bjornsen’ tried 
to raise a fund for the aid of indigent teachers in public 
schools. Only 3,000 crowns were subscribed and now 
word comes to us that Bjérnsen is trying to purchase 
one of the educational periodicals of his country with a 
view of helping to carry out his ideas. He does have 
courage. 


ERP 
A Wise Man’s Creed. 


There is something well worth pondering upon in the 
creed of Senator Hoar. The ideas seem to be those of the 
teacher with a large mind. It would not be so very hard 
to connect this creed with the work in the school-room 
of a teacher, in a remote place in Oklahoma, drawing 
small pay and only partially understood by his patrons. 

‘“My creed in general is this: : 

‘‘First: I believe that the great things that have been 
gained in these countless ages in which men have been dwell- 
ing on this planet—and I think that we have gained great 
a ga my been accomplished by a very slow growth in- 
deed. So let us have the patience of God. 

‘Second: I believe that things are tending toward what is 
good and not toward what is bad. 

‘‘Third: I believe implicitly that the desires of the Ameri- 
can people are for justice and righteousness, however much 
they may be misled at times. The permanent things are the 
stars and the sun and not the clouds or the dust.’’ 


PIN 
Spiritual Potency. 


The reason thinking people listen to Dr. Parkhurst’s 
preaching will be clear upon reading some sentences 
from his Easter sermon. We quote these with unusual 
pleasure because there are those who think drilling chil- 
dren and youth in spelling and figures is the chief end of 
the teacher. Against this the ScHooL JOURNAL has 
always protested. It believes Bishop Huntington has 
stated the case clearly in that wonderful educational 
classic, “ Unconscious Tuition” written a half century 
ago and yet true for all time. Dr. Parkhurst utters the 
same thought: 

The trouble with the world, and the ground of its 
despondency, is that its mind trains itself in almost utter ex- 
clusiveness upon facts and phenomena that have to do with 
the material. To live in a world where for thousands of 
years truth, spirit, and high personal passion have been as- 
serting themselves triumphantly over the coarse obstacles 
of carnality and savagery, and yet to have no knowledge of 
what has been going on, is ignorance so dense as to be 
wicked. 

A painful illustration of just this vicious ignorance of the 
supreme potency of scriptural principlein the administration 
of events was afforded a couple of weeks ago in an address 
made by one of our high localofficials. He is stated to have 
said: ‘‘ You are going to win if you are the stronger, and to 
lose if you are the weaker. Don’t accept any wishy-washy 
stuff about the brotherhood of man, or economic forces, or 
inherent rights. If you are strong, you win; if you are not, 
you lose. It is the universal law.”’ 

It is not the universal law at all. Ifit had been, Mr. 
Jerome never would have been elected to the office he holds. 
His election to that office is an astonishing demonstration of 
the poverty and falsity of his own doctrine. You may say, 
Was he not elected because he had more votes than his op- 
erga Yes, but what gave him more votes? What was it 

ut his emphatic, eloquent, and elegant enunciation of the 
~~ of everlasting justice and righteousness, to which 

e declared himself personally committed? Those moral 
realities, those invisible and ineffable verities which he now 
charges to be wishy-washiness, less than a year and a half 
ago were the foundation of his candidacy. ‘‘ Wishy-washy 
stuff about the brotherhood of man’’! Why, just that 
‘* wishy-washy stuff ’’ composes at least 33 per cent. of the 
genius of the Gospel, and is the power which has been 
———— with might that is a permanent miracle to change 
the complexion of society, and not only its complexion, but 
its inner impulse and motives, and operating with a potency 
not possessed by all the legal functionaries in the world, 
police departments, armies and navies all thrown in. 
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Proper Wages. 


It is in every way a suitable subject for the teachers of 
a state to consider whether the wages they are paid are 
sufficient. Let us take the State of New York, for 
example; ought not the minimum paid teachers holding 
first grade certificates, and normal graduates with three 
years’ experience to be $50 per month? And for 
teachers with longer experience an increase of $100 
per year until $100 per month is reached as a minimum. 

Some plan should be fixed upon, and then with cour- 
age, without threatening, striking or boycotting, insisted 
upon. The state has the money; the people are not un- 
willing to have the teachers suitably paid. 

Those holding second and third grade certificates 
might take present wages, but they foo should get as 
large pay as possible. The State Department of Public 
Instruction should permit only a few teachers to hold the 
merely temporary, makeshift diplomas. It should insist 
that all pass to the first grade. 

These are suggestions drawn from letters by teachers 
who are receiving small wages and who feel that the in- 
crease paid to mechanics is denied them. At the same 
time they admit that a great number of women will take 
almost any wages in order to teach in a school in some 
particular locality; and that this demoralizes public 
opinion. 

Would many teachers agree to an assessment of one 
per cent. in order to employ an organization that should 
work towards the end of higher wages? We fear not. 
Yet this is what will probably have to be done. It 
is important that the state department should favor 
an increase. If the state can spend one hundred million 
more for a canal (a huge mistake, in our opinion) 
it can spend one million more for its schools. What we 
have said respecting the state of New York is true of 
every other state. We think it is important (1) that 
the teachers fix on a standard of real competency. We 
don’t think the man who “takes up teaching” in order 
to gain a few dollars, so he can buy an outfit as a tin 
pedlar, should come into the race with those who have 
gone into teaching with a professional spirit. (2) We 
think there should be a guild or “union,” if the term 
is preferred, of those who have this standard of 
competency and that they’ should fix on the minimum of 
monthly wages. 


Character Building Experiences. 
Educational America owes a debt of gratitude to The 
Youth’s Companion for its helpful interest in school chil- 
dren and the schools. This excellent paper goes so gen- 
erally into the homes of our people that itsinfluence, used 
as it constantly is in favor of what is progressive in edu- 
cation, is a very strong one. 

It is several years since the Companion agitated the 
question of placing flags upon school buildings, with the 
result that there is to-day hardly a school-house in the 
land but has its banner of stars and stripes waving in the 
breeze on every patriotic day. Then the decoration of 
school-rooms and grounds—especially the latter—was 
taken up, and the good work is spreading in ever-widen- 
ing circles that ere long will take in even the very shab- 
biest of the spots devoted to the use of the children as 
suitable for them because unfit for anything else. 

Now the Companion proposes something in which the 
teachers themselves are asked to help. As it is planned 
for our benefit, we who are teachers can hardly do less 
than comply with the request. In the editor’s own words: 

““ The Youth's Companion wishes to collect the experiences 
of many school teachers thruout the country. These 
experiences, we believe, are common, yet of great signifi- 
cance. Let an example. describe what we have in mind : 

“There is, perhaps, in your school a boy or girl, by no 
means deficient in intelligence, but frequently in trouble. 
There is some weakness of character, positive or nega- 
tive, which is always working to the disadvantage of this 
pupil and your school at large. It may be a lack of 
truth, a propensity to mischief or turbulence, a spirit of 
persecution or disobedience—something which, in spite 
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of all the pupil may learn out of books, will, if unchecked, 
prevent the attainment of true manhood or womanhood. 
In some crisis of this pupil’s school life you have, per- 
haps, been able to turn him or her from the dangerous 
course hitherto pursued. You may have appealed suc- 
cessfully to a latent sense of generosity or honor; you 
may have imposed, wisely, a responsibility which has 
touched the better nature to activity. In any one of 
many ways you may have given this pupil a new and up- 
lifting hold upon life and conduct. 

“It is possible, morever, that this good work, thru ex- 
ample and suggestion, has extended itself to others, even 
to improving the tone of the entire school. It is of such 
cases that we wish to hear. Will you not describe the 
circumstances and results of any experience of this sort 
which you have had? Let the story be brief and simple. 
If you prefer, you can omit name and place. If name is 
given, however, it will not be published without your con- 
sent. 

“We hope for a very general response to this request, 
and we trust that by bringing together many helpful in- 
stances it will accomplish some definite good for the im- 
portant cause of moral education in the public schools. 
It is our purpose to select from these ‘personal experi- 
ences’ incidents which will be most suggestive and help- 
ful to other teachers. They will be published by us in 
booklet form and can be had for the asking by teachers 
who feel a need for just such helps in their work.” 


Glorious Work of Free Lecture System. 


The work of the board of education of New York in 
giving free lectures is thoroly appreciated by the people 
of the metropolis. At least, that is the conclusion one 
arrives at after seeing the piles of letters which express 
the appreciation of the writers for some part of the lec- 
ture course which has appealed particularly to them. 
Most of these notes are witnesses of how desolate and 
cheerless lives have been brightened to some little degree. 

One writer asks for a lecture on microbes, at the same 
time testifying to her appreciation of what has gone be- 
fore. Another wants to hear about ants, as her house is 
full of these troublesome insects. 

A third woman says: “I have attended all the lectures 
and can only compare them to the bouquets I picked in 
California in my childhood; all beautiful flowers, none 
that I like to leave out, but a few, exceedingly bright, 
that I would select for the center.” 

Most of the writers are women, but occasionally a man 
is moved to attest his appreciation. “I am an old bach- 
elor,” one writes, “and live in a furnished room. I have 
no place to spend my evenings except in the saloon, so I 
suppose I have saved $100 by attending the lectures, 
which I would otherwise have spent upon liquor. I am 
very thankful to the board of education.” 

A letter from the lower West Side shows how thoroly 
the people are made to feel at home at the lectures. The 
writer says: “I know a little now and if I want to know 
more the lecturer points the way. In these lectures 
fashions don’t cut no ice, and you can leave your pocket- 
book to home and be just as much thought of.” 

To one recently arrived immigrant the lectures indi- 
cate that this is the best country on earth. For another, 
“These lectures always turn in my mind that the Ameri- 
can government is exemplary and desirable.” 

One mother asks for more houseliold economics; evi- 
dently a chance seed has taken root. 

Another mother comments: “ These lectures are a boon 
to us mothers. They keep us in touch with our sons and 
daughters in the high school.” 

Another letter from a woman contains this: “I was 
brought up in a small village where we had no chance as 
children do to-day, and all my life I have had to study 
these things out unaided; so you can guess what the lec- 
tures mean to me.” 

The letters are not always grammatical, nor is the 
spelling perfect, but they prove conclusively that the 
labors of the lecture bureau are influencing the life of 
the city in many of its phases. 
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The Busy World. 


Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, the famous geologist and 
author, is planning to start soon for Russia, there to en- 
deavor to gain permission for his entrance into Turkestan. 
The journey is to be taken under the auspices of the 
Carnegie institution. 

There have been great physical geographical changes, 
operating thru many thousands of years, towards render- 
ing Central Asia more or less a desert country. These 
changes have produced a gradual depopulation of coun- 
tries that were once largely peopled with different de- 
grees of civilization dating back several thousand years. 
The object of this trip is to see whether the region offers 
a promising field for the study of the relation between 
measurable physical geographical changes, and economic, 
social, and ethnographic changes, and for archeological 
research in connection therewith. 

Sogo Matsumato has presented to the educational 
museum of Teachers college two rare panoramas of the 
ancient city of Tokio. The two pieces are nearly eighty 
feet long, and are the work of a famous Japanese artist 
of the seventeenth century, Tsuruoka Rosui. The 
panoramas are outlined in black ink, and the colors put 
in by hand. The Japanese idea of the four seasons and 
various types of Eastern life are represented in the 
sketches. . 

An unusual opportunity is afforded for the examina- 
tion of great cartographical monuments by a visit to the 
Lenox library, where about eighty separate world. maps 
have been placed on exhibition. They demonstrate the 
evolution of geographical ideas from Homer to 1600 A. D. 
This collection includes some unique original maps, 
as well as reproductions of great originals preserved in 
European museums. 

On March 30, a monument upon the spot where the 
first Swedish colonists landed in America on March 29, 
1638, was unveiled at Wilmington, Delaware, with 
elaborate ceremonies. The monument bears this in- 
scription: 

This stone is a portion of ‘‘ The Rocks’’ on 
which landed the first Swedish Colonists 
in America, 29 March, 1638. 

Here the Swedes held their first Civil 
Courts and in the Chapel of the Fort 
celebrated their first Christian 
worship in the New World. 

According to the census of 1900 there were only 
about three hundred Swedes in Delaware, and, except in 
a few geographical names, the settlement of the colony 
by the Swedes is but faintly perpetuated. 


An Arbor Day Suggestion. 

Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, has made a praise- 
worthy innovation in his Arbor Day proclamation. He 
recommends that “the teachers and pupils of our public 
and private schools, the faculties and students of our 
colleges, and of our state schools, and the people gener- 
ally, devote the day to the planting of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, and the holding of such exercises as will tend to 
stimulate our love for nature and broaden our knowledge 
of trees. Altho it is not specially enjoined by statute, 
it is entirely appropriate that with the study of the 
trees be coupled lessons on the value of our native birds 
and the importance of preserving them. 1 therefore 
further recommend that exercises relating to the birds 
as well as to the trees be included in each program.” 


Emerson Memorial. 

The Free Religious Association, of which Emerson was 
one of the founders, has made large plans to commemo- 
rate the centennial of his birth, shaped in response to a 
general demand all over the country for a broad consid- 
eration of his life and influence. The association is ar- 
ranging for an Emerson Memorial school or conference 
for three weeks in July, beginning Monday, July 13. 
The morning sessions of the school will be held in Con- 
cord, and the evening sessions in Boston. There will be 
thirty lectures in all, in which the various aspects of 
Emerson’s work and influence will be treated by the ablest 
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scholars and thinkers. The time for this commemoration 
has been fixed so as to accommodate the number of 
teachers and students from all parts of the country who 
will come to Boston early in July to attend the conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. It is felt by the promoters of this 
school that hundreds who will spend the summer in New 
England will welcome the opportunity of attending this 
summer school, and so its opening has been placed im- 
mediately following the N. E. A. convention. 


For Co-Operation Among Astronomers. 


Professor E. C. Pickering, director of the Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory, has just published a strong 
plea for what might be called an astronomers’ trust—a 
beneficial combination in the direction of better results 
to be obtained from expenditure of money for observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. What Professor Pickering 
wants is to establish a big trust fund of, say, one million 
dollars or two millions, the disbursement of the income 
from which shall be in the hands of a central board of 
advisers, composed of the directors of leading observa- 
tories in the United States. This board would grant 
funds for special research to various institutions that are 
fortunate in having telescopes and other apparatus as 
well as favorable geographical situation for doing the 
work well. To show what need there is of co-operation, 
Professor Pickering points out several flagrant examples 
of waste in the astronomical industry—if one may so 
speak of it. For example, in 1901 some fifty observa- 
tories made an effort to watch the apposition of the 
planet Eros; yet only three, so far as is known, have 
since then made the reductions necessary to render their 
observations of practical value. Several valuable observa- 
tories have been reported as lying unoccupied the greater 
part of the night, week in and week out. To obviate such 
wastefulness and to insure utilization of astronomical 
plants up to their fullest capacity is Professor Pickering’s 
present mission. That Harvard will in some sense be 
the center of this astronomical combination—if only in 
the sense that the trust funds are administered by the 
president and fellows of Harvard college—the Cambridge 
professor naturally expects; but even for this he asserts 
that he is far less anxious than that the science of as- 
tronomy shall be advanced in every possible way. Asan 
earnest of what he hopes for later, he invites astronomers 
everywhere to make application for aid in conducting 
special research work, promising to use whatever in- 
fluence he has in the disbursement of funds of several 
astronomical societies of which he is director. 


Seeking Observatory Sites. 

Another interesting astronomical development is the 
expedition which Mr. Percival Lowell, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is organizing at his private 
observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona, to search the whole 
world’s surface over for favorable sites on which to plant 
telescopes. It is well-known that the great astronomical 
instruments have become somewhat too good for the 
conditions under which they are ordinarily used; and 
that further progress in astronomy depends upon dis- 
covering better points of view from which to look out 
into space. Big telescopes need not only clear atmo- 
sphere, but atmosphere which is as free as possible from 
disturbing waves and air currents. Some study has al- 
ready been made of atmospheric conditions in the Andes, 
where the Harvard observatory has planted its high alti- 
tude station at Arequipa, Peru, and in the great desert 
regions of the United States where Mr. Lowell has been 
maintaining his Flagstaff plant for several years. This 
last is said by Mr. Lowell to be for nine months of the 
year almost as good as could be expected anywhere on 
the globe, but during the winter season, when there is snow 
on the adjacent peaks, the moisture in the air is very dis- 
turbing to the “seeing.” Mr. Lowell plans to send out 
astronomers each armed with a six-inch telescope to 
search the desert tracts of North Africa, the West 
Indies, the islands of the Pacific, and in fact every part 
of the earth’s surface where there seems to be a likeli- 
hood of finding favorable conditions. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Arbor day in New York state falls 
this year on May 8. The law provides 
that it shall be the duty of the author- 
ities of every public school, on that day, 
to assemble the pupils in the school 
building or elsewhere, for such exercises 
as shall tend to encourage the planting, 
protection, and preservation of trees and 
shrubs, and an acquaintance with the 
best methods to be adopted to accom- 
plish such results. Since the law went 
into effect in 1889 the children of the 

ublic schools have planted 265,637 trees. 
— year the number planted was 19,- 


The Cornell board of trustees has de- 
cided not to build the Goldwin Smith hall of 
arts this year, as was originally planned, 
the reason being that the university 
has been under extraordinary expense 
on account of the typhoid epidemic. 


Cornell undergraduates have adopted 
measures to aid destitute fellow students 
who are recovering from typhoid fever. 
A number of instances of destitution 
have appeared among the students who 
depend upon their own efforts for their 
support. Thestudents’ fund will be used 
for those who are discharged from the 
hospitals, but are unable to work. The 
university, when necessary, pays the ex- 
pense of the nursing and the physicians’ 
care. 


The February examinations at Prince- 
ton were productive of a large number 
of failures, especially in those courses 
which heretofore have been considered 
by the upper-class men rather easy. The 
inauguration of President Wilson had a 
bracing effect on these courses and many 
students were caught. 


One town in the country which is sadly 
out of tune with the times is Lenox, 
Tenn., where the voters recently refused 
to appropriate money for school pur- 
poses. 


The fourth annual meeting of the West 
Tennessee Educational Association will 
meet in Union City, Tenn., on May 8 and 
9. Among the topics to be discussed are: 
‘*A Supplemental Reading Course for 
the Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ Correlation of Na- 
ture,’’ ‘‘The Value of a Country Teach- 
er’s Library,” ‘‘How Can Better Teach- 
ing of English be Secured in the Rural 


Schools,’’ ‘Why Should the State . - 


Be Burdened with the Educa- 
tion of her Children,’’ ‘‘ Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers,’’ 
‘<Industrial Education in the Ru- 
ral Schools,’’ ‘‘ Economy in the 
School Course,’’ ‘‘Agriculture in 
the Rural Schools,’’ and ‘‘ Does 
the College or the Normal School 
Build the Stronger Teacher? ’’ 
Among the speakers will be Gov- 
ernor Frazier and President P. P. 
Claxton, of the University of 
Tennessee. 


The annual conference of the 
National Congress of Mothers, 
to be held in Detroit, Mich. , May 
5-8, will include a discussion of 
kindergartens led by Mr. James 
L. Hughes, of Toronto, and an 
address by Pres. W. T. Bryan, of 
Indiana university, on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion by Occupations,’’ also by 
Dr. O’Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin, on ‘‘ Social Efficiency 
Thru Education.’’ 

The co-operation of home and 
school, one of the fundamental 
— of the congress, will 

e discussed by a conference of 
teachers and parents. The Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers is 
arranging to establish summer 
schools in Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago, and San Fran- 





cisco, for the training of probation offi- 
cers for the juvenile courts. 


Prin. W. A. Wetzel, of the Trenton, 
N. J., High school, has introduced the 
Lincoln Improvement prizes into his 
school. Three prizes have been awarded 
and seven honorable mentions made for 
improvement in general average scholar- 
ship during the past year. 

hese prizes have also just been estab- 
lished by Superintendent Willard and 
Headmaster Jones, in the high school at 
Stamford, Conn. The honor roll of the 
Lincoln League now numbers 121. Com- 
plete information on the league and its 
work will be gladly furnished by C. S. 
Hartwell, 473 Madison street, Brooklyn. 


Supt. N. A. Richards and Prin. R. B. 
Way, of Saginaw, Mich., have both de- 
clined election for next year. 


It has been rumored that State Supt. 
Charles J. Baxter, of New Jersey, had 
resigned as a trustee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund. This Superintend- 
ent Baxter denies, asserting that he is a 
loyal supporter of the fund. The facts 
whith probably led to the rumor that 
Superintendent Baxter had resigned 
were the outcome of a meeting of the 
state board of education at Atlantic City 
on April 7, when three of the trustees of 
the fund did resign. They were Judge 
Otto Crouse, and Messrs. Silas R. Morse 
and Charles Suydam. The resignation 
of Judge Crouse, because of his illness 
and inability to attend to the duties of a 
trustee, was accepted, and Mr. W. D. 
Forbes was elected to succeed him. The 
other resignations were laid on the table, 
and these three trustees were appointed, 
together with the law committee of the 
state board of education, as a committee 
to investigate the whole subject of the 
retirtment fund and make a report to the 
state board. 


A conference of the public school teach- 
ers of Philadelphia will be held at the 
Central High school, May 7 and 8, forthe 
purpose of discussing the conditions of 
teachers in Philadelphia and the sala- 
ries they receive. Addresses will be de- 
livered by Dr. R. E. Thompson, Dr. A. 
E. Winship, of Boston; Miss Margaret 
A. Haley, of Chicago, and City Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, of New York. 


Jersey Retirement Fund Safe. 


A conference of public school teachers 
of New Jersey met on April 18 at the 
normal and training school at Newark, 
and adopted resolutions expressing satis- 
faction with the conditions of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund of New Jersey and 
confidence in the management of the 
fund. The teachers condemned the re- 
cent repcrts concerning the unsoundness 
of the plan on which the fund was 
founded, and declared that it was in a 
prosperous condition, having an income 
of over $22,000 a year, having paid 
annuities and expenses above $50,000, 
showing a surplus of $8,257 on its last 
year’s business, and possessing a surplus 
invested and in cash of $72,000. 


Changes in Philadelphia. 


Drastic recommendations for the bet- 
terment of the public school system of 
Philadelphia have been submitted for the 
consideration of the board of education. 
They are set forth in a report complet- 
ing the board’s record of the investigation 
of the charges of conspiracy to extort 
bribes from teachers. 

The recommendations include the sub- 
stitution of trial certificate only, for the 
permanent certificates now awarded grad- 
uates of the normal school, the revision of 
the teachers’ salary schedule, the appoint- 
ment of the principals of the elementary 
schools directly by the board of educa- 
tion, the establishment of a substitute 
teacher system, and an ‘‘ honor’’ method 
relative to absences of teachers in place 
of arbitrary deduction of salary, more 
stringent regulations and enforcement of 
duties of janitors, the relief of over- 
crowded school by filling partly empty 
buildings, the spending of appropriations 
for general repairs thru a repair shop es- 
tablished by the board, the enforcement 
of stricter attention to duty, beginning 
with the superintendent’s department 
and extending all along the line, and the 
abolition of the two-thirds or minority 
— = respect to legislation by the 

oard. 


Teachers’ Benefit Fund. 


The teachers in the public schools of 
Memphis, Tenn., have adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution; 

‘‘Resolved, that we respectfully re- 
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quest the board of education to 
set aside all sums of money de- 
ducted from salaries on account 
of tardiness, lateness, and ab- 
sence of principals and teachers, 
less the additional expense in- 
curred in supplying substitutes 
for such vacancies as may occur, 
said sums to be allowed to ac- 
cumulate and form a special fund 
to be known as the teachers’ 
benefit fund, which shall be used 
for the benefit and relief of prin- 
cipals and teachers suffering 
from prolonged or expensive ill- 
ness, and which fund shall be 
applied in giving the benefit and 
relief mentioned, at the discre- 
tion of a committee to be com- 
posed of a member of the board 
of education, the superintendent 
of the city schools, principal of 
the high school, one grammar 
grade school principal, one first 
grade teacher, the last two not 
to be of the same school, and to 
be elected by the principals and 
teachers at a regular teachers’ 
meeting.”’ 


School Bible Reading Again. 


The members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian Alliance discussed 
thoroly the question of Bible reading in 
the public schools at a recent meeting. 
The Rev. Dr. F. R. Beattie, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., advocated steps to obtain a 
uniform interpretation of the law. 

‘* While it cannot be saidand it cannot 
be charged that our public schools are 
secular,’’ he said, ‘‘ yet it is evident that 
careful attention is needed to protect 
them from becoming more and more sec- 
ular. Something should be done to se- 
cure the uniform interpretation of the 
laws. In one case the Bible is excluded 
as a sectarian book and in another it is 
given a place in the public schools. The 
people should be instructed and guided on 
this matter, in order to create a healthy 
public sentiment to retain the Bible in the 
public schools.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. Bryan, of Chicago, said 
there was undue alarm among the 
churches at the decline of Bible readin; 
in the public schools. He remarked, ‘‘ 
agree with President Roosevelt that the 
enforced rule as to the reading of the 
a in the schools is a relic of priest- 
craft.”’ 


The Wrong Side of Athletics. 


Dr. Felix Adler condemned the inva- 
sion of athletics in schools and col- 
leges, at the public educational meeting 
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on April 4, held under the auspices of 
the Ethical Culture school. 

‘‘ The athletic influence of the colleges 
is invading the high schools and prepar- 
atory schools,’’ he said. ‘‘ The intellectual 
side is regarded, by thestudents at least, 
as a necessary evil, and their sole care 
seems to be the athletics. It is pleasant to 
contemplate healthy young men engaged 
in healthful out-of-door exercise, but the 
wild tangle of the football game, with 
broken limbs and ribs and some lives lost 
or wrecked, is another matter. 

‘*More sinister even than this are the 
moral crookedness, the betting and the 
gambling, that are so often involved. 

‘‘Rampant athletics is contrary to the 
best interests, of youth and implies an 
attitude of mind that is fatal to the 
young. The greatest virtue of youth 
consists of planfulness, looking ahead. 
Athletic glories tend to operate against 
this virtue.”’’ 

Dr. Adler said that these athletic in- 
fluences could be best withstood by the 
high school carrying its pupils in six- 
year courses straight by the freshman 
and sophomore years in colleges, where 
the greatest dangers were, he thought, 
up to the real university work. : 


Carnegie’s Donations. 

The trustees of Cornell university have 
decided that as Andrew Carnegie’s offer 
to pay all the expenses of students who 
were sick during the recent epidemic 
will relieve the university of a burden of 
to make the 
improvements on the campus which were 
announced as_ indefinitely postponed. 
This means that Sage chapel will be re- 
modeled and that the Goldwin Smith Hall 
of Languages will be built. 


Recent Deaths. 


Hugh Lamb, the architect of Barnard 
college and other well-known buildings, 
died on April 3. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Howard Smith, pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology and dean of 
the Reformed Episcopal seminary, of 
Philadelphia, died on April 17. 

Dr. David MacDil), formerly a profes- 


| sor of philosophy at Monmouth, IIl., 
| college, and Xenia, O., Theological semi- 


nary, died recently. He was a trustee 
of Miami university. 

Prof. Henry Banker Hill, of Harvard 
university, died recently at Cambridge. 
He was an authority on organic chemis- 
try and was director of the chemical lab- 


‘oratory at Harvard. He was a graduate 


of Harvard in the class of 1869, and was 
a member of the National Academy of 
Science and a fellow of the American 
academy. 


Prof. Moritz Lazarus, of Berlin uni- 
versity, died on Aprill4. He was educa- 
ted at Berlin, and became a professor in 
the University of Berne in 1860, and in 
1864 succeeded to the rectorship. In 
1873, he received the appointment as 
professor of philosophy in the University 
of Berlin which he held until his death. 
Among his works were ‘‘ Ideal Problems,’’ 
‘The Origin of Morals,’’ and ‘‘Ideas in 
History.’’ 


Albert B. Wilson, principal of the 
Thirteenth avenue public school in 
Newark, N. J., died recently. Mr. Wil- 
son was born and educated near Bridge- 
port, Conn., and went to Newark in 1887, 
as principal of the Chestnut street school. 
Two years afterwards he was appointed 
principal of the Thirteenth avenue school, 
which was highlv successful under his 
administration. He leaves a widow and 
two children. 


Miss Harriet J. Thyng, teacher of 
German in Chelsea public schools, died 
suddenly at her home on April 17. She 
was educated in the Swampscott, Mass., 
schools, and received her training as a 
teacher in the Salem Normal school. 
After teaching a few years in the 
Swampscott schools, she went to Dover, 
N.H., remaining there until about twelve 
years ago, when she received the appoint- 
ment at Chelsea. 


The death of Supt. Edwin Howard 
Johnson, of Chester, Mass., deserves 
more than a passing notice. Mr. John- 
son went to the Chester position less than 
a year ago from Stamford, Conn., and 
had already won many friends thru his 
unfailing zeal and ability in his work. 
His training and experience as teacher 
and supervisor had specially fitted him 
for a leader. His preparation was a wide 
one, as he had served in the schools of 
Vermont, New York, Georgia, and Con- 
necticut with unfailing success. He 
leaves a widow and two — 


Albert Huntington Chester, the curator 
of the geological museum and professor 
of chemistry and mineralogy at Rutgers 
college, died on April 13. He was born 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and was 
graduated from Columbia college. In 
addition he received the degrees of M. E. 
from the Columbia school of mines in 
1868, Ph.D. from Columbia in 1878, and 
D.Se. from Hamilton in 1891. From 1870 
to 1891 he was professor of chemistry, 
mineralogy, and metallurgy in Hamilton 
college, and since 1891 he had been at 
Rutgers. Among his publications were 
‘* Dictionary of the Names of Minerals,”’ 
and ‘‘Catalog of Minerals, with their 
Chemical Compositions and Synonyms.’’ 
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The Metropolitan District. 


Shaw Memorial Meeting at New York 
university, Washington square at 1.30 
p. M., to-day Saturday, April 25. 

Kraus Boelte Alumni Association, 
Tuxedo Hall, Madison avenue, morning, 
to-day. 


The New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion proposes to give a concert some time 
in May, probably in Madison Square con- 
cert hall. The program will be prepared 
and conducted by Louis L. Lambert, who 
so ably managed the concert last year. 


The charities department in all the 
boroughs has been asked by Dr. Maxwell 
to assist the board of education in enforc- 
ing the compulsory education law. 

Assemblyman McManus’s bill authoriz- 
ing the city superintendent of schools in 
New York to a licenses issued by 
authority of the board of education of 
Richmond county has passed the general 
assembly. 

The senate cities committee has passed 
a resolution pledging the committee to 
take no action on bills affecting the edu- 
cational sections of the New York char- 
ter. This destroys the prospects, among 
the rest, of the Dooling bill, which con- 
cerns the pensioning of superannuated 
school teachers. 


The women members of the local school 
board have requested that teachers be 
allowed half pay for all absences. They 
have also called attention tothe necessity 
of providing a matronin all schools where 
girls are taught, such matrons to be ap- 
pointed from eligible lists by the board of 
education. 


Plans have been prepared for the en- 
largement of the New York Truant 
school on East Twenty-first street. Two 
extensions, four and five stories high 
respectively, will be erected at the side 
and rear of the present four-story build- 
ing. These additions will double the size 
of the school. 


The by-law committee has decided to 
recommend to the board of education an 
amendment to the hy-law prohibiting the 
employment of married teachers. Thenew 
rule provides that any married woman, 
whose husband is mentally or physically 
incapacitated for earning a livelihood, or 
whose husband has abandoned her for 
three years may be — provided 
satisfactory evidence of such facts can 
be presented to the board of superin- 
tendents. 


Four hundred boys of P. S. No. 3 
Hoboken, recently went on a strike be- 
cause they had been informed that there 
would be no Easter holiday. They held 
a meeting and while one of the strikers 
was declaiming on ‘‘our rights,’’ the prin- 
cipa lappeared, grasped the’ orator firmly 
by the collar and led him back to school. 
The strike ended on the spot, the boys 
scattered, and when the school opened in 
the afternoon all were present. 


It is reported that Messrs. Cusack and 
O’Leary, of Brooklyn, who recently lost 
their suit for re-instatement as principals 
of evening high schools, will again bring 
suit on the ground that they are on a pre- 
ferred list and should have been appoint- 
ed instead of Principals Clark and Raine. 
Their contention is that, under the deci- 
sion of the court in their first suit, they 


. 


were only removed because their posi-: 


tions were abolished and consequently 
when vacancies occurred, they should 
have been appointed to fill them. After 
their positions were abolished two vacan- 
cies occurred, and as they did not receive 
the appointments the other appointments 
are declared to be illegal. 


Supt. James B. Demarest, of Hoboken, 
author of the New Education Readers, 
has been elected principal of P. S. No. 
19B, Manhattan. 


It is stated that City Superintendent 
Maxwell intends to spend this summer in 
Europe. He will leave New York on 
July 17, and will return early in Septem- 
ber, in time for the opening of the schools. 


The municipal civil service commission 
has protested against the payment of the 
salaries of all laboratory assistants, cler- 
ical assistants, and library attendants 
employed in the public schools, who have 
not been appointed from the proper eligi- 
ble lists prepared by the civil service com- 
mission. The commission claims that such 
positions are in the classified service an 
cannot be filled by teachers. The board 
of .education has held examinations for 
these positions, and from the results of 
the examinations eligible listc have been 
peepanee by the board of examiners. 

he civil service commission wants to 
hold these examinations and make out 
the eligible list. Section 2 of title 13 of 
the consolidated school law provides that 
‘‘The board of education shall appoint a 
teacher of the schools under their charge 
as librarian.’’ The corporation counsel 
will be called upon to decide the dispute. 


City Superintendent Maxwell is to de- 
liver a lecture, on April 27, at the Brook- 
lyn institute, on ‘‘The New Course of 
Study.’’ The members of the Brookl 
Teachers’ Association are invited to the 
lecture, by the department of pedagogy 
of the institute. The board of superin- 
tendents is working daily on the course 
of study in order to have it in the hands 
of the teachers by July. 


At the last meeting of the local school 
board for the third district it was decided 
to urge the building of the school oppo- 
site Seward Park on account of the num- 
ber of part time classes still in the dis- 
drict, and to ask the board of education 
to take charge of the various scattered 
schools for cripples in order to improve 
the instruction and make it systematic. 
The board endorsed the proposition to 
have matrons in girls’ schools. 


A series of free lectures will be given 
in the Museum building of the New York 
Botanical Garden on Saturday after- 
noons, as follows: April 25, ‘‘The Vege- 
tation of the Florida Keys,’’ by Dr. M. 
A. Howe; May 2, ‘‘The Framework of 
Plants,’’ by Dr. H. M. Richards; May 9, 
‘‘Tllustrations of Some Features of the 
West Indian Flora,’’ by Dr. N. L. Brit- 
ton; May 16, ‘‘The Food Supply of Young 
Plants,’’ by Prof. F. E. Lloyd; May 30, 
‘‘The Color Variation of Flowers,’’ by 
Dr. C. C. Curtis; June 6, ‘‘ The Streams, 
Lakes, and Flowers of the Upper Dela- 
ware, and the Story of the Sundew,’’ by 
Cornelius Van Brunt; and June 13, 
‘‘Foods,’’ by Dr. H. H. Rusby. 


Several new subjects are being treated 
in the free lecture course of the board of 
education. Among these are ‘‘ Practical 
Ethics,’’ ‘‘ Studies in Musical Art,’’ and 
‘* Public Works.’’ Dr. Henry M. Leipzig- 
er, supervisor. of the lectures, states that 
the total attendance to March 31 this 
year was 1,012,000 persons as compared 
with a total attendance of only 928,251 
during the whole season last year. 


In spite of the appeal of City Superin- 
tendent Maxwell that the teachers con- 
sider the good of the system and cease 
their continual lawsuits against the board 
of education, some teachers seem ever 
ready to rush into the courts. It is re- 
ported that it is the intention of Princi- 
pals James Cusack and William J. 
O’ Leary, who recently lost their suit for 
reinstatement as principals in the Brook- 
lyn evening high schools, to bring suit on 
other grounds, to establish if possible 
their right to the positions from which 
they were removed. The recent suit was 


brought in the name of Principal Cusack 
who was removed from the principal- 
ship of evening high school, No. 3, 
Brooklyn, when the board decided to set 
apart only two high schools for men. 
The application for a writ of mandamus 
before the special term wasdenied. The 
= division reversed this decision 
and the court of appeals re-affirmed the 
decision of the special term. 


Julia Helen Wohlfarth, principal of the 
Horace Mann Elementary school, has re- 
tired and will be succeeded by H. C. 


d Pearson,.a graduate of Harvard and 


—- of the Allegheny Preparatory 
school. 


_Mayor Low has approved the resolu- 
tion passed by the board of aldermen 
authorizing the controller to issue $3,- 
500,000 corporate stock for the building 
of new schools and additions to old build- 
ings. 
_ The committee on buildings is continu- 
ing its policy of holding contractors 
strictly to the terms of their contracts in 
order to insure the completion of build- 
ings on time. One contractor was recently 
deprived of his work and several others 
have received notice that they must show 
immediate improvement or the contracts 
will be re-let at their expense. 


At the last meeting of the Woman’s 
Press Club, Borough President Cantor 
spoke on ‘‘Education for Citizenship.”’ 
‘“‘The first requisite for education for 
good citizenship,’’ he said, ‘‘is to have 
plenty of school-houses. The present city 
administration is justly entitled to the 
credit for having been the first to make 
abundant — in this respect. 
There should be sufficient accommoda- 
tions not merely for the existing school 
— but the shifting of population 
and the settlement of particular neigh- 
borhoods should be anticipated. It is es- 
sential, too, that there should be gymna- 
siums, and that the city should keep up 
with the progress in educational meth- 


s. 

“‘IT do not believe that the public 
schools can carry education too far. 
They should be just as high as there is 
any demand for, not given up te fad- 
dists, but providing legitimate educa- — 
tion.”’ 


Teachers college is making a collection 
of all the published works of its instruc- 
tors, students, and graduates. 


The trustees of Teachers college have 
purchased four lots on the south side of 
121st street, near Amsterdam avenue, 
which now gives the college control of 
practically the entire city block on which 
the college building stands. 


Prof. Francis E. Lloyd, head of the 
botanical department at Teachers college, 
is to survey the island of Dominica. He 
will collect botanical and other material 
for his conrses in the university. 


The trustees of Columbia college have 
received the sum of $103,055.79 as the be- 
quest of Dorman B. Eaton. With this 
money the trustees have voted to estab- 
lish the Eaton Scholarship of Adminis- 
trative Law and Municipal Science. 


A fund has been started for the estab- 
lishment at Columbia university of an 
annual graduate scholarship in letters 
for women to be known as the ‘“‘ Mar- 
garet Fuller Post-Graduate Scholarship 
in English Literature and Letters.’’ The 
award will be made by the Columbia au- 
thorities, and only women will be eligible. 
Preference will be given to Barnard col- 
lege graduates. The recipient of the 
scholarship will be required to take grad- 
uate work at Columbia leading to the de- 
grees of A.M. and Ph.D. 






‘ 
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President of City College. 


Dr. John Huston Finley, professor of 
politics at Princeton university, has been 
selected as the new president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Dr. Fin- 
ley was born in Grand Ridge, Ill., in 
1863. As a boy he worked on a farm and 
in a printing office. In 1887 he was grad- 
uated from Knox college, and three years 
later he received the degree of A.M., 
From 1887 till 1889 he studied at Johns 
Hopkins university and was awarded the 
degrees of Ph.D. and LL.D. In 1892 he 
was elected president of Knox college, 
from which he resigned in 1899 to accept 
a position on the editorial staff of Mc- 

ure’s — oo After leaving Mc- 
Clure’s Dr. Finley accepted the chair of 
politics at Princeton university. 

He was formerly secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, 
and was an editorial writer on the Chau- 
tauqua Herald. He was the founder of 
the Charities Review of New York, and 
of the State Charities Record. 


Educational Council Meeting. 


At the last regular meeting of the New 
York Educational Council, ‘‘ The Femin- 
ization of the Teaching Force’’ was the 
subject of discussion. Prof. Welland 
Hendrick, of the New York Teachers’ 
Training school, delivered the principal 
address in which he indicated the ques- 
tions that might arise from the problem. 

‘* Last year,’’ he said, ‘‘in New York 
state the women teachers increased to 
86 per cent. of the whole teaching body. 
This feminization of the force has pre- 
sented legal, economic, social, and peda- 
gogical problems. Among the legal 
problems are the placing of men and 
women on the same eli ible list, deduc- 
tion for absences, and the matter of.con- 
tracts. 

‘On the economic side, is the marriage 
question. Does it pay the state to edu- 
cate women as teachers without some 
guarantee of their not marrying immedi- 
ately? Then the question of the effect 
of the woman teacher on the home must 
be considered. 

‘‘From a pedagogic side, women brought 
a valuable element into education, but it 
is often claimed that they took out an 
indefinable and essential something. 
Again, women may be accused of lack 
of perspective and an utter disregard of 
the health of the pupils.’’ 

Associate Supt. Edward L. Stevens, of 
New York city, said that among the 
women who teach, as a rule, there are 
more brains than among the men who 
teach. ‘‘The women who teach,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ have come into the service thru a 
process of natural selection. The young 
men who go into teaching are often 
mediocre and drop into the profession to 
avoid working with their hands. Men, 
in many respects, are better teachers 
than women, because they havea broader 
view of life and education and a sense of 
proportion. This sense of proportion is 
of great importance in achieving a suc- 
cess. 

‘‘From the sociological standpoint, it 
is improper and unwise for a large num- 
ber of women to have their lives averted 
from homes to a profession. I deprecate 
a policy which leads women to continue 
to teach thru hope of promotion or a 
large salary.’’ 

Prin. Thomas O. Baker, of Brooklyn, 
declared that the solution of this problem 
is to convince the boards of education of 
the wisdom of raising the salaries of the 
men in order to secure the best teachers 
possible. 

Dr. Myron T. Scudder said: ‘‘We are 
dissatisfied with the results of public 
education and are groping around for a 
reason for the failure and so we lay it to 
the feminization of the school. We 
ought to realize that the true function of 
the school is to prepare the pupil for life 
to become a home builder, and not 


to of vital importance, and on learning that 
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peepese him for college or for business. 
ot one school in a hundred does any- 
thing toward porns its graduates to 
be fitted for establishing a home. They 
should turn out cooks, nurses, and house- 
keepers. In a word they should become 
less traditional.’’ 


Warned Against Overwork. 


Prin. A. S. Downing, of the training 
school for teachers, has warned his pupils 
against overwork. 

‘*There have been three deaths among 
the pupils of this school within the last 
three months,’’ he said, ‘‘and I believe 
that all three can be properly attributed 
to overwork. 

**T do not believe that the tasks im- 
posed upon you in connection with your 
schooling are so arduous that they will 
break down your health, but they are 
enough to occupy that time which you 
have to give to study and to leave you a 
reasonable amount of recreation. 

‘*T seein the faces before me evidences 
of overwork on the part of some pupils. 
I know not what your home tasks may 
be, but I simply advise you now, that if 
your social duties or home tasks make it 
a hardship upon you to kcep up with your 
fellow-pupils in your studies, to drop one 
or the other before you break down com- 
pletely. My reason for calling your at- 
tention to these deaths is to have you 
take a mental reckoning of your pow- 
ers. 


Board of Education Worthy of 
Trust. 


President Rogers, of the New York 
board of education, has replied to the 
charge of Assemblyman Conkling that 
the board was guilty of double dealing in 
connection with the bill for the removal 
of teachers. He said that when he as- 
sumed the presidency of the board sever- 
al suggestions were made looking to im- 
proving the methods of administration, 
and that he directed the preparation of a 
bill embodying the suggestions. 

‘‘ Among these suggestions,’’ he said, 
‘‘ was the proposed amendment enlarging 
the powers of the board of education in 
regard to the removal of teachers upon 
charges. I was advised that thedecision 
of the courts confined the board strictly 
to the causes mentioned in the charter. 


‘“‘Prior to consolidation teachers in 
New York city, other than principals and 
vice-principals, might te removed by a 
majority vote of tle board of superin- 
tendents, provided the removal was ap- 
proved in writing by a majority of the 
inspectors of the district. Any teacher 
so removed had theright to appeal to the 
board of education. The board had pow- 
er, upon the recommendation of the 
board of superintendents, or of a major- 
ity of the inspectors of the district, to 
remove any principal, vice-principal, or 
other teacher by a three-fourths vote of 
all its members. Under the consolidation 
act of 1882, any teacher could be removed 
by the board of education upon the recom- 
mendation of the city superintendent, or 
of a majority of the trustees of the ward, 
or of a majority of the inspectors for the 
district, by a vote of three-fourths of all 
the members of the board. 

‘*‘T had not —— until the recent 
criticism that anybody believed that the 
board of education could not be trusted. 
In my experience of many years I have 
never known a teacher to be removed 
unjustly, and the present board as well 
deserves confidence as any of its prede- 
cessors, and could be entrusted with the 
function of passing reasonable —_ 
providing additional grounds for the re- 
moval of teachers. It was in view of 
these arguments that the letters recom- 
mending the bills were written and the 
request made for itsintroduction. Altho 
the arguments referred to appeal forcibly 
to me, I do not regard the matter as one 
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the amendment was so generally misun- 
derstood, and that so much opposition 
had been developed to it, I wrote Mr. 
Conkling ery | him to withdraw 
the section of the bill to which exception 
had been taken. Subsequently the board 
of education hogy | adopted a reso- 
lution approving the bill in all other re- 
spects, and recommending that this sec- 
tion be withdrawn.”’ 

The above statement shows the absurd- 
—— the statement that the board of 

ucation has repudiated the bill. The 
statement, said to have been made by 
Mr. Conkling, that ‘‘I and other officers 
of the board of education importuned him 
to introduce the bill’’ is erroneous. 


Wanted More Kindergartners. 


More than two hundred young women 
tried the recent kindergarten examina- 
tions at the board of education, and 
probably all who qualified are practically 
assured positions. Kindergartens have 
increased so a, in New York that 
much difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining kindergartners fit for the posi- 
tions. There are no actual vacancies at 
present, but Superintendent Maxwell 
wishes to increase the number of kinder- 
gartens. 

This class of teachers is better paid in 
New York than anywhere else in the 
United States. The board of education 
has made noprovision for training kinder- 
gartners, a fact which Dr. Maxwell con- 
siders decidedly advantageous. ‘‘It has 
necessitated,’’ he says, ‘‘the employment 
of kindergartners trained under very dif- 
ferent conditions in many places. We 
have drawn our kindergarten staff from 
nearly every large city in the country. 
Thus our kindergarten teachers brin 
with them, for the benefit of New Yor 
children, the best kindergarten thought 
and experience of the land. The time is 
ne. however, when we ought to 
establish a kindergarten training depart- 
ment in the New York Training School.”’ 


Principals’ License. 

A written examination of men appli- 
cants for license as principal in the ele- 
mentary schools of the city of New York 
will be held on Sept. 8, 9, and 11 next. 
To be eligible for the license the appli- 
cant must: bemore than twenty-five years 
of age and less than forty-five, and must 


have one of the following qualifications: 


(a) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, 
together with at least eight years’ suc- 
cessful experience in teaching or super- 
vising. The master’s degree in arts, 
or sciences, given as the result of gradu- 
ate work in a university, may be ac- 
cepted in lieu of one year of such expe- 
rience. The doctor’s degree in wpe y od 
or science may be accepted in lieu of two 
years of such experience. 

(b) Successful experience in teaching 
or supervision in graded schools for at 
least ten years, at least five of which 
must have been in public schools, to- 
gether with the successful completion of 
university or college courses satisfactory 
to the board of examiners, such courses 
to be in pedagogical subjects, and to 
amount to not less than 120 hours. 

In the examination satisfactory stand- 
ings under each of the following heads 
will be required: Personality, studies, 
experience in teaching, oral examination, 
history and principles of education, meth- 
ods of teaching, and school management. 
Applicants will also be required to pass 
an examination in scholarship as follows: 
English literature, grammar, rhetoric; 
logic and psychology; algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry; physics, chemistry, 
physiology, and hygiene; physical and 
mathematical geography; United States 
history and civil government; a language 
and its literature, viz: Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, or Anglo- 
Saxon. Exemptions onsome of the schol- 
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astic subjects may be allowed, if appli- 
cations, accompanied by properly certi- 
fied evidences of studies, are filed at the 

js «. the board of education before 
une 15. 


Teaching of German. 

The Association of German Teachers 
has sent the following petition to the 
board of superintendents: 

We are reliably informed that it is 
your plan to confine the study of German 
to the eighth school year of the new 
curriculum. Relying upon this informa- 
tion the Association of the Teachers of 
German has decided by a unanimous vote 
to petition your honorable board to ex- 
tend the instruction of German over the 
last two school — at least. 

We highly welcome your plan of mak- 
ing the instruction in this branch of study 
obligatory, and of assigning to it a daily 
period of forty minutes. But inreference 
to the proposed restriction of the period 
of instruction we respectfully invite your 
attention to the following points: 

First—A one-year plan for a modern 
language in the elementary schools can- 
not possibly provide for a course, definite, 
comprehensive in itself and fairly inde- 
pendent of the high school curriculum; a 
course elementary in character and at 
the same time a harmonious unit. 

Second—A large percentage of our 
pupils, frequently for reasons beyond 
their control, never reach grade 8 A, 
where the teaching of a modern language 
is to begin, according to the new plan, 
and hence, say seventy-five per cent. of 
the children desirous of receiving instruc- 
tion in a modern language will be de- 
prived of this most valuable and effective 
means of mental training. 

Third—It is the aim of the modern 
language course in our high schools not 
so much to impart a practical introduction 
and speaking ability of the new tongue, 
as to acquaint the pupils broadly with 
the grammatical structure and the liter- 
ary treasures of the foreignidiom. With 
elementary schools, on the other hand, it 
is the admitted object to emphasize the 
very element eliminated from the second- 
ary school course, viz., the practical in- 
struction. Now it is clear thatthe prac- 
tical knowledge of a foreign tongue, in- 
volving as it does a ——- and writing 
ability, cannot be acquired in one year, 
and can surely never be gained if it is 
begun at the advanced age contemplated. 

Fourth—The great importance justly 
attached to the commercial department 
of our high schools has found no better 
expression than that their whole curricu- 
lum is so shaped as to equip young men 
and women for the higher practical pur- 
suits of modern life and civilization. In 
modern languages, too, the aim has been 
rather to make it possible for the stu- 
dents to speak and write, than to merely 
convey to them a theoretical knowledge. 
No student of languages will hold that 
this great aim of the commercial depart- 
ments can ever be attained unless the 
foreign idiom is taught far below the 
~— school course and high school age. 

e feel that our petition to your honor- 
able board would be incomplete if it did 
not contain our most earnest request to 
place us on the same footing as the other 
special branches, such as manual train- 
ing, music, etc., by giving us a director 
for our special a 


Permanent License. 

Justice Marean, of Brooklyn, has 
a an alternative writ to Rose M. 

inigan, a teacher in P. S. No. 71, bor- 
ough of Queens, in her application for a 
writ of peremptory mandamus to compel 
Superintendent Maxwell and the board 
of education to give her a permanent 
license to teach, and to reinstate her in 
her former position. She was a teacher 
on a temporary license in the school from 
1899 to the close of 1902. At that time a 
permanent license was refused. Justice 
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Marean in his decision holds that since 
the petitioner was allowed to teach after 
the probation was passed, the charge of 
incompetency could not fairly be brought 
and she should have received a license. 
This will make it necessary either to 
grant a license at the end of the third 
year or to refuse to grant the license and 
thereby terminate the teacher’s connec- 
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tion with the public schools. It has been 
the custom in the past to allow the 
teacher whose work. was barely satis- 
factory to continue to teach under the 
tempo license to ascertain whether 
additional experience might not make 
her a more efficient teacher. This will 
not be possible under Justice Marean’s 
decision. 


Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—Miss Ellen L. Duff 
has resigned her position as principal of 
the School of Cookery, and in view of the 
present lack of funds for the needs of the 
schools the board has voted to leave the 
position vacant for the present. 


CHESTER, CONN.—The school commit- 
tee has elected John L. Chapman, of 
Bristol, R. I., as superintendent of 
schools, to succeed the late Edwin John- 
son. Mr. Chapman was graduated from 
Brown university in 1900 and has been at 
Bristol since. 


NEWTON, Mass.—A new school is to 
be opened in this city for the specific 
purpose of fitting boys to enter Phillips 
Exeter academy. F. J. Fessenden, now 
of the Latin department in the Hill 
school, Pottstown, Penn., will have 
charge. 


In the future all four years of the col- 
lege course at Yale are to be elective to 
a certain degree. The studies of the 
freshman year are no longer to be re- 
quired, but a choice from a list of eight 
courses is to be given. Thus it will be 
possible to enter Yale without a knowl- 
edge of Greek. This is another step in 
the change from required to elective 
courses at Yale which has been going on 
for the past eighteen years. 


Ground has been broken for the $100,- 
000 chapel to be erected at Williams col- 
lege, the gift of Mrs. F. F. Thompson, 
of New York. The chapel will be 150 
feet by 80 feet, with a main part 55 feet 





wide and considerably deeper. A tower 
will stand on the southeast corner and 
will project out fifteen feet from the 
building on the front and sides. 


WILBRAHAM, MAss.—Wesleyan acad- 
emy receives a bequest of $5,000 from 
the estate of the late Chester C. Corbin, 
of Webster. 


The second member of the faculty of 
the Harvard Law school to be appointed 
to the court of Siam is Prof. J. I. West- 
engard. He was graduated from Har- 
vard Law school in 1898 and has been 
assistant professor since 1899. 


A High School Institute. 


An institute for high school teachers 
was held in Concord, N. H., on April 24 
and 25. The principal addresses were: 
‘¢The Sense of Perceptive in Education, ’’ 
by Prin. A. B. Crawford, of Newmarket, 
N. H.; ‘‘ Courses of Study in the High 
School,’’ by Prin. E. R. Goodwin, of 
Worcester, Mass.; ‘‘ College Preparation 
in Rhetoric,’’ by Prof. Lindsay T. Damon, 
of Brown university; ‘‘ The School View 
of College Certificates,’’ by Prin. E. H. 
Smiley, of Hartford, Conn.; ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the Secondary School to Culture, ’’ 
by Dr. D. W. Abercrombie, principal of 
Worcester academy; ‘‘Modern Lan- 
guages,’’ by Wiliam B. Snow, master in 
the English high school, Boston; ‘‘ Man- 
ual Training in the High School,’’ Prin. 
George F. Weston, Providence, R. I.; 
and ‘‘ English Composition,’’? by Super- 
visor Stratton D. Brooks, of Boston. 


STATE Supt. INSLEY L. DAYHOFF, of Kansas. 
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The summer session of the State uni- 
versity of Iowa differs from most summer 
sessions in that it is an integral part of 
the regular university work. This ar- 
rangement has been found of marked 
advantage in the past work of the sum- 
mer school. All the resources of the 
university are placed at the disposal of 
the summer students. All the labora- 
tories and libraries are open and the 
heads of the departments are in their 
regular places. 

At least one new building is to be 
added to the sixteen structures which 
now constitute the equipment of the 
American Catholic summer school at Cliff 
Haven. The new house will be known 
as the Buffalo cottage, and will be 
erected by the Buffalo association of the 
school. It will accommodate about ay 

eople and will cost $12,000. Dean Hol- 
and, of Port Henry, has undertaken the 
responsibility of raising funds to erect an 
Ogdensburg building. Plans are also on 
foot for a New Jersey and a Syracuse 
building. 

The fourth summer term of the North- 
ern Illinois State Normal school will open 
on June 22, and continue for six weeks. 
An excellent opportunity is afforded to 
those who are engaged in teaching during 
the ordinary school year to receive train- 
ing from a school designed exclusively 
for the professional preparation of teach- 
ers. e building is one of the finest 
structures thus far erected in this coun- 
try for normal school purposes. The 
laboratories are spacious and _ well 
equipped; the nmasium is furnished 
with apparatus and baths; the library is 
new and carefully selected, and the lec- 
ture rooms are well designed’ for their 
work. In short the institution is pre- 
pared in every way to do the work for 
which it was established. 


Two summer schools are to be_ held 
under the auspices of the Art Students’ 
League of New York. The first is the 
summer session at the studios and class- 
rooms on Fifty-seventh street, New York. 
This session has proved successful during 
the past few years, beginning on June 1 
and closing October 1. The summer 


term gives an opportunity to teachers 
who wish to continue their art study or 
to take up new branches, and also to stu- 
dents whose work makes it impossible for 
them to take advantage of the winter 
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Summer Schools for Teachers. 


term. The league also has a school at 
Coscob, Conn., which lasts from June 1 
to October 3. Here are found abundant 
opportunities for sketching, and, owing 
to the accessibility of the place, it is pos- 
sible to derive considerable instruction 
from the picture galleries of New York. 
Complete information can be gained by 
addressing the Art Students’ League of 
New York, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York city. 


Vacation Courses at Chautauqua. 


The announcement of the Chautauqua 
institution shows that a number of addi- 
tions and improvements have been made 
in the course of study for next summer. 
The school of pedagogy will be unusually 
attractive. Dr. Earl Barnes returns for 
two courses and ex-Supt. Charles B. Gil- 
bert and Miss Ada Van Stone Harris will 
be notable additions to the teaching staff. 
Prof. W. D. Scott, of Northwestern uni- 
versity, will offer two courses in psychol- 
ogy. 

“Tne art work will be re-organized un- 
der the direction of Hugo Froehlich, of 
Pratt institute. 

Teachers will find in the vacation 
school and the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
many interesting educational experiments 
from which valuable experience may be 
drawn. The principles oF the new educa- 
tion are illustrated with reference to in- 
dustrial training, history, literature, 
number work, and otherstudies. Nature 
study will be given special emphasis, 
with several courses under the auspices 
of the nature study department of Cor- 
nell university. he school of library 
training will offer a valuable course to 
those who wish to make further progress 
in library science. 

Chautauqua offers the unique combina- 
tion of instruction of a high grade in a 
great variety of classes, with a large 
schedule of general lectures on a wide 
range of topics. 


Courses at Yale Graduate School. 


An increase of about fifty courses is 
noted in the list announced for the Yale 
graduate school the coming year. A 
total of 480 courses has been arranged, 
divided as follows: Psychology, ethics, 
and pedagogy, fifty; economics, the social 
sciences, history, and law, 79; Semitic 


language and Biblical literature, sixty; 
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classic and Indo-Iranian philology and 
archeology, sixty-two; modern languages 
and literature, sixty-six; natural and 
physical science, eighty-four; mathe- 
matics, 

The most interesting of the changes is 
the new work in psychology. Research 
work in analytical psychology and in ex- 
perimental Le oy! will be in charge 
of Dr. Judd. This laboratory work in 
experimental psychology will deal with 
all the essentials of this subject. A new 
course in laboratory equipment is espe- 
cially designed for those intending to 
ee in normal schools. Dr. Mont- 
omery offers a new course in recent 

erman psychology. Dr. Rowe has a 
course in- educational maxims, Dr. Hess 
one in discussions of philosophy, and Dr. 
Taylor a course on the philosophical 
foundations of education. 


Dartmouth Summer School. 


The next session of the Dartmouth 
summer school, Hanover, N. H., will 
open on July 13, a postponement of one 
week to permit attendance on the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. at Boston. The prin- 
cipal object of this school is to meet the 
needs of the teachers. Courses are of- 
fered in the theory of education and in 
the subject matter and methods of pres- 
entation of the fundamental subjects— 
languages, sciences, and mathematics. 
Courses will be made continuous in the 
principal departments, so that teachers 
may complete a college course in special 
subjects. Provision will also be made 
for special studies of a post-graduate 
grade, enabling qualified persons to do 
advanced work in particular subjects. 
The classes will meet five times a week 
for five weeks, the Saturdays being left 
free for excursions or recreation. 

“During the session a series of lectures 
on educational subjects will be given. 

Hanover is located in the upper Con- 
necticut valley, which combines in end- 
less variety river, lake, and mountain 
scenery. It is five hours from Boston 
and seven from New York. The climate 
is delightful and every variety of out-of- 
door sport and recreation is afforded. 
Thus this school offers to teachers a rare 
opportunity for combining a summer out- 
ing with residence at college where a 
maximum of rest, recreation, prepara- 
tion for the work of the coming year, 
and progress in any line of study may be 
secured at a minimum expense of time 
and money. 
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Literary Notes. 


Prof. James Sully, the great English 
psychologist, has recently published an 
interesting volume on the nature, causes, 
and effects of laughter. He makestwelve 
general classes of laughable things. 
Novelties, physical deformities, moral 
deformities and vices, ‘ disorderliness, 
small misfortunes, indecencies, pre- 
tences, want of knowledge, the incon- 
gruous and absurd, word plays, that 
which is the expression of a merry mood, 
and the outwitting or getting the better 
of a person. The majority of these 
things are essentially gir in char- 
acter. Indeed, a careful examination of 
nearly every case of a laughable sight or 
occurrence will show that in the abstract 
it is painful rather than pleasant. 

The third volume of D. Appleton & 
Company’s series of historic lives is on 
Horace Greeley by William A. Lynn, for- 
merly managing editor of the Evening 
Post. 

The system of readers called ‘‘ Graded 
Classics,’’ published by the B. F. John- 
son Publishing Company, are receiving 
many flattering commendations both in 
this country and England. 

Probably mankind will never use a 
common language, but J. E. O’Connor 
has elucidated the mysteries of the new 
world anaeas. ‘‘Esperanto,’’ in a text- 
book, published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, containing full gram- 
mar, exercises, conversations, and com- 
mercial letters. 

Dr. Edward Channing, of Harvard 
university, has prepared a history text- 
book called ‘‘ First Lessons in United 
States History,’’ which will be published 
bv the Macmillan Company early in April. 
This work is intended for usein the lower 
grades, and is the elementary book in 
the series of school histories already pub- 
lished by Prof. Channing. 

Harper & Brothers advise us that the 
publication of Mark Twain’s new book, 
‘‘Christian Science,’’ which was an- 
nounced by the North American Review, 
has been postponed for the present. All 
orders for this book now on file have 
been canceled. 
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NCOURAGED by the success and popularity of this unique magazine, the editor and 
publishers are pleased to announce for the coming year the following Important 
Beginning with the September number for 19038 there will 


INCREASE IN SIZE 


to nearly the magazine page, and the number of pages will also be increased. 
There will be an 


design made mcre attractive. 


A new and clearer type will be used and the cover 


ADDITION OF VALUABLE MATERIAL 


Each issue will contain a stirring leader written especially for the magazine by a prominent educator. 


These articles will be 


up-to-date, inspiring, bound to quicken thought, broaden the reader’s outlook, and incite him to earnest effort to keep abreast of the 


TEN NEW COURSES OF STUDY 


times. 


prepared at the request of superintendents from all parts of the country, and fitted for use by city or country teachers. 


Text-books 


are recommended, the plan carefully mapped out, everything prepared for thorough and systematic study. 


Terms, $1.50 per year. 
rate of $1.00 per year. 


Until July 1, 1903, renewals and new subscriptions will be received at the former 


Sample of September number Will be ready in Fune. 


F. L. KELLOGG & CO.,_ - 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Vacation Stories. 


If you are planning a trip to the coun- 
this summer be sure to send for 
‘Mountain and Lake Resorts,’’ a little 
book just issued by the Passenger De- 
artment of the Lackawanna Railroad. 
t will tell you about some of the most 
delightful summer resorts in the East, 
the rates of fare, price of board, and 
other interesting information. The book 
is profusely illustrated by more than 175 
pictures and contains a delightful love 
story entitled ‘‘ For Reasons of State.”’ 
It will be sent free to any one by ad- 
dressing T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York 
city, and enclosing 5 cents in stamps, to 
cover postage, 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Denver, 1903. 


The Passenger Department of the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway has 
issued a very interesting folder on the 
subject of the Christian Endeavor meeting 
to be held at Denver, July 9th to 138th, 
together with information as to reduced 
rates and sleeping car service, as well as a 
short description of the various points of 
interest in Colorado usually visited by 
tourists. Send 2-cent stamp to W. B. 
Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, for copy. 


Ever Young and Ever Fair. 
From the Davenport Democrat. 

_ The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
themselves and to those who value their 
personal charms as they appreciate their 
moral qualities. Unfortunately unprin- 
cipled parties too frequently take advan- 
tage of the natural desire to be ever 
young and ever fair, and palm upon the 
market deleterious acid and mineral poi- 
sons which impart a momentary luster at 
the risk of future sallowness and ruined 
heaith. In the Oriental Cream, prepared 
by Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, of New York 
city, the ladies have a harmless prepara- 
tion for preserving the delicacy of the 
complexion, and obliterating blemishes, 
which has become the favorite toilet ar- 
ticle of the leading professional artists, 
who owe so much of their popularity to 
their personal charms. Scarcely a star 
dressing-room in opera or theater thru- 
out our land is without the Oriental 
Cream. It stands to-day the most harm- 
less and perfect beautifier known. 


Reduced Rates to St. Louis. 

Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Dedi- 

cation Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

For the benefit of those desiring to at- 
tend the dedication ceremonies of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. 
Louis, Mo., April 30 to May 2, and the 
National and International Good Roads 
Convention, April 27 to May 2, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to St. Louis and re- 
turn from all] stations on its lines, April 
26, 27, 28, and 29, good going only on 
date of sale and nen returning to leave 
St. Louis not later than May 4. Tickets 
must be executed by Joint Agent for re- 
turn passage, for which service no fee 
will be charged. 


_ Springfield, Mass., was the first city 
in the United States in 1840 to elect a 
superintendent of schools. Massachu- 
setts was the first state to adopt a uni- 
form free text-book law. Springfield 
was the first city to adopt the ‘‘ Holden 
System for Preserving Books’’ twenty 
years ago and have ordered annually 
Holden book covers for the text books 
and repairing material for each teacher’s 
desk. Springfield is a progressive city. 





of the stock holders of E. L. 


The Annual Meetin 
feld at the office of the corpora- 


Kellogg & Co., will be 


tion No. 61 East 9th street, in the city of New York, on 
the 5th day of May, 1903, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
forthe purpose of electing directorsand inspectors ot 
election forthe ensuing year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the 
J.T, Charlouis. 
Secretary. 


meeting. 


If You Are a Teacher 


If your references prove you a 
good teacher, if you propose to 
be a better teacher—we can help 
you to a Summer School 
Normal Course. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 6&6 CO., 
34 Union Square, New York. 





The Century Magazine has received 
from Andrew D. White, former ambas- 
sador from this country to Germany, the 
first part of a manuscript upon which he 
has long been engaged, consisting of 
reminiscences of his diplomatic life. The 
papers will begin to appear in an early 
number of the magazine. The installment 
received contains the author’s recollec- 
tions of Beaconsfield, Emperor William 
I., and Frederick, Bismarck, Browning, 
and other European statesmen and 
writers. Papers to come will include rec- 
~'er—n of his recent embassy in Ber- 
in. 


The first volume in the Macmillan Com- 
mercial Series, under the editorship of 
Dr. C. A. Herrick, of the Commercial 
high school of Philadelphia, is announced 
for publication this month. This book is 
a ‘‘Commercial Geography,’’ by _ Dr. 
Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore college, 
and it is an innovation in geographies on 
commerce, for it does not contain a mass 
of tabulated commercial information, but 
shows how geography has affected and 
does affect the trend of commerce. 


Longmans, Green & Company have just 
ublished ‘‘A Short History of Rome,”’ 
y W. S. Robinson, which is a strikingly 

interesting little volume. It is a com- 
anion volume to the author’s ‘‘ Short 
istory of Greece.’’ 





Half Rates to Florida. 


For Settlers and Homeseekers via Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. 

Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settlers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare plus 
$2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
to Ellenton. Manatee, and Braidentown, 
in Manatee county, Florida. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1200 an acre in early 
vegetables the first year they are culti- 
vated. These lands sell for $45 to $150 
anacre. Land notso good, but still very 
productive, sells as low as $15 an acre. 

A ten year old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful and the region 
wonderfully healthy. There are several 
progressive towns in the county. _ 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true 
home of the Tarpon. 

For information apply to J. L. Adams, 
Gen. East’n Agt., 1183 Broadway, New 
York; or Charles B. Ryan, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skia, 
liver, kidneys and other organs can 
not take care cf without help, there is 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 
tion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles are due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all 
[their effects, strengthen, tone and 
invigorate the whole system. 

“T had salt rheum om my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsapsrilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 


its use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs, 
Ina O. Buown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


soap in stick form; con- 





3 


venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world, 


OCEAN VIEW 
SANITORIUM 


Provincetown, Mass. 


A private home for invalids. Number 
limited to ten. Nervous Diseases, Con- 
valescents, and General Invalidism. Elec- 
tricity (Static, Faradic, and Galvanic), 
Vapor Baths, etc. No objectionable per- 
|sons taken. Best of references given. 
| Terms on application. 


| WM. S. BIRGE, M.D. ELLA F. BIRGE, M.D. 
P. 0. Box 432, Provincetown, Mass. 
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onal) 
Constable A3Co. 


Laces. 


Valenciennes Laces, Motifs, 
Galons and Allovers. 


Point Venise, Cluney and Antiques, 
Laces and Allovers. 


Lace Robes, 
Spangled Robes. 


Chiffons, Mousselines, 
and Liberty Silks. 
White, Ecru and Black 
Fancy Dress Nets. 


Ao 9th ot. 


NEW YORK 


FREE 


For 30 days to the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL 





A Beautiful 13-Piece 


PARLOR SET 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, 
or Clock, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, withan order of 20 lbs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-38 Vesey St., New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 











Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
8. 


ates. 
Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement and business districts. 
f easy access from depots and ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. LE1aH, Manager. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


A series of four ‘‘ Histories for Second- 
ary Schools ’’ has m arranged by the 
American Book Company, with f. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, as 
editor. Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, of the 
De Witt Clinton High school, has already 
written ‘‘ Essentials in Ancient History.’’ 
Professor Hart will prepare the ‘‘ Essen. 
tials in American History’’ himself, 
while the other two volumes will be 
‘*Essentials in English gr be Al- 
bert Perry Walker, and ‘‘Medizval and 
Modern History,’’ by Dr. Samuel B. 
Harding. 

President Eliot’s volume on ‘‘ More 
Money for the Public Schools’’ will be 
published this month by Doubleday, Page 
& Company. The book sums up in a 
large way the results of public education 
its benefits and its shortcomings. It sets 
‘forth a definitely constructive plan for 
producing better results; explains in de- 
tail what most needs to be done for the 
improvement of the public schools; urges 

atly increased expenditure, and shows 
ow more money could be spent with ad- 
vantage. 


D. C. Heath & sage vom 3 have in press 
for immediate issue About’s La Mére de 
la Marquise, edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by Dr. Murray Peabody Brush, 
instructor in French in Johns Hopkins 
university. This is one of the best 
known stories of the distinguished French 
humorist. The crisp and excellent style, 
combined with entertaining narrative, 
make a very useful text for early college 
or intermediate school use. 

Among the principal articles in the 
April St. Nicholas are ‘‘The Little 
Brown Pitcher,’’ a true story of the 
Austro-Prussian war, by Elsé C. Cranz; 
‘‘ Training for Interscholastic Athletics,’’ 
by G. W. Orton; ‘‘The Story of King 
Arthur and His Knights’’ (a serial), by 
Howard Pyle, illustrated by the author. 
The department of ‘‘ Nature and Science 
for Young Folks,’’ edited by Edward F. 
Bigelow, is particularly attractive this 
month. About every article, long or 
short, is illustrated. We do not see how 
the young folks can resist the fascina- 
tions of this magazine. 

Inthe April McClure’s Magazine Adrian 
Kirk has an article on ‘‘ Masters of their 
Craft,’’ designed to show the wonderful 
skill required of certain classes of 
workers. The ones whose work he de- 
scribes are the motorman, the bus driver, 
the foreman of a composing room of a 
big afternoon daily, and the engineer of 
the Empire State Express. In the same 
number John La Farge, the artist, has 
an article on ‘‘ Hogarth ’’ with reproduc- 
tions in tint of his paintings and engrav- 
ings. There is also some excellent fic- 


tion. 

$33 to the Northwest. 
, _ Only $33 Chicago to Portland, Tacoma, 
‘Seattle, and many other Pacific coast 
| points, every day till April 30, 1903. One- 





way, second-class colonist rates via the 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Union 
_ Paific Line, or via the Chicago, Milwau- 
'kee & St. Paul Railway and any one of 
the several excellent lines west of St. 
Paul. Write for folder. 

| W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York city. 


We extract the following from the 
medical reprints: The value of antikam- 
nia tablets consists in their rapid effect 
in alleviating pain. Two five-grain tab- 
lets almost instantly relieve headaches or 
neuralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should at all times be near at hand. 
Twenty-five cents will get a dozen from 
your druggist. . , 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOO'HES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLI‘, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold b Denggiste in every part of the world. 


Be sure to ask for “‘ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” an 
| take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 





PILES 


“TI have suffered with piles for thirty-six years. 
One year ago last April 4 began taking Caszarete 
for constipation. In the course of a week I noticed 
the piles boges to disappear and at the end of six 
weeks they did not trouble me at all. Cascarets 
have done wonders for me. I am entirely cured and 
feel like a new man.’’ George Kryder, Napoleon, O. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE You steer 






Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COCO, 

uaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 598 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXE 


Steiner- 
tone # 


s< 
UPRIGHT 
and GRAND 


Pianos 











Represent the most Musical 
and Modern Results in PIANO 
Manufacturing. 

An Action with the absence 
of feeling of the hammer re- 
lease. 

Tonal Power unsurpassed. 

Tone Gradations unlimited. 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


WAREROOMS : 


The 
Steinertone 
Company 


87 and 89 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave , Washington. 








203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Buil Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 


3 East 14th St., New York Jouy C. RocKWELL, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address rs. M. J. LOUNG FOLTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unieu Square, New York 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The EDUCATIONAL BU REAU We furnish financial and professional references and 


invite investigation by competent teachers. 
( Established 1891 by present manager) 


Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mgr.. RALKIGH,N.C. | States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE : FORT SMITH, ARK. 


We were unable to fil] hundreds of places making 
Members represented through both Offices. 


FISHER 5s AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


GOOD TEACHERS are indemand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or fr high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primars, intermediate, and grammar grade teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Educational Bureau sities ctztn serie dict wor 


cilities, efficient service, direct work. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. 





























Good positions for good teachers. 
Register now. Circulars free. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - 


Of 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway 
New York City. 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, dmbitious teachers the unique magazine 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 





EpvcaTionaL Founpations which 1s rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- C 


gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


[EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEWYORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA” [JNIVERSITY 








New York 
SUMMER SESSION 


Th. Summe:‘*Session of sere Watneetel, . uly 
8, to Wednesday, August 19—offers 77 cou#s€s in: 
Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, Ger- 
man, History. Latin, Manual Training, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, Physi- 
cal Training, Physiology, Physics, Psychology, 
Spanish, ; 

Instruction is given by professors and instruct- 
ors from the staff of the University, and Mr. 
F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, of the University of Wisconsin, in a 
chology; and Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale 
University, in English. A special course of 
thirty lectures on the Philippine Islands will be 
given by Mr. Fred W. Atkinson. former General 
Superintendent of Education, Philippine Islands. 
The Gymnasium and swimming pool will be 
open for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendence at the Summer 
-Session need not exceed $80. Board and lodgin 
may be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced Railroa 
rates on application. Address, . 


Secretary ef Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
ef academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course 1n one year. 
irculars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 








JAMES MacALISTER, President. 








SCHOOL 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





ALL THE BOOKS OF ALL THE PUBLISHERS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR (0., 
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} ° New and Very Valuable Books. 
\S 34 
2 . 7: | THE MORSE READERS 
° ~ 2 
ras 
B <a 4 Practical Graded Text, 5 Books,- 
Z EE 
“ae sf 3 By THOMAS M. BALLIET, Supt., Springfield, Mass., and 
a a - 
FE: % F a ELLA M. POWERS. 
7) ome 3 ” These books contain all the Features which are required for 
S . _ 3 B the BEST MODERN READERS. Unequalled. 
= = 
© ¢ >» = 
2 2 § g MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and the NATURAL 
fe ao Be 2 MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS (Media!) 
Bi 
g a Many original features but thoroughly practical. 20 to 98 
> a ic Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. Correlated 
“ Pyy < = 5 Copy Material carefully Graded and Illustrated. 
9 Oo 
‘ ” ~~ 
o ; § 3 CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
om = a Around the World. 3 Books 
; 4 c 3 Graded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
° & 
: e 35 3 Enthusiastically endorsed. 
Xe 
of 
ge 3 RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS 
gs $§ By I. FREEMAN HALL, Supt. N. Adams, Mass., and 
us 38 3 E. D. LENNOX. Remarkably attractive treatment of all 
4 2 é Holidays, and facts on Nature, Literature, etc. For 3rd and 
4 joe 4th Grades. 
3 a 
‘ > 5 S See catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 
Os x 
< 3 25 & | THE MORSE COMPANY 
Pe 3 
2 8 Beacon Street 96 Fifth Avenue 195 Wabash Avenue 
f° 
one oe 6 BOST*N NEW YORE CHICAGO 
a*x3** KELLOGG’S KATALOGS **3*x 
School Entertainment Katalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century ee. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. i Copmeapeiee ep ail Publishers, ‘Svar te 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified, many descr 
this year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 4 unique katelog—none other published, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The article that is most universally used in the world to- 
day is the lead pencil. 

“The fisher with his Every one, rich or poor, old or young, whether he works 
pencil.’’ or plays, finds a use for it some time during the day. Our 
RoMEO AND JULIET. little friends have discovered one of the many ways in which 
Act Ie. 2 —<..f{| a Dixon Pencil can be used to advantage. It is never 
eZ safe to be without one. What better friend and companion 
can you take with you, either for school work or when going 

on your vacation, than one of 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


. ni You will find it a friend to be relied upon at all times. Send 
aS 16c. in s'amps for samples that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE PACKARD TEXT-BOOKS 


Though primarily intended for use in Commercial Schools, have found 
their way into the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and notably the HIGH 
SCHOOLS, where, owing to their intrinsic merit, they have given 
universal satisfaction. This is particularly true of the following list: 


THE NEW PACKARD COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, or COMPLETE EDI- 
TION, 360 pages, octavo. Revised upto date. A standard work. 


THE PACKARD COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, SCHOOL EDITION, 300 pages, 
duodecimo. An abridgment of the Complete Edition. 


THE PACKARD METHOD OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING, ADVANCED 
COURSE. A most practical and lucid exposition of the subject, covering 
the requirements of the most advanced schools. 


THE PACKARD METHOD OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING, SHORT COURSE. 
After the general plan of the Advanced Course, but more elementary. 


PACKARD’S PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS PRACTICE TESTS. The most 
practical, compact, and inexpensive scheme published. Just the thing for 
High Schools. 

PACKARD’S LESSONS IN MUNSON PHONOGRAPHY, PHONOGRAPHIC 
EXERCISE BOOK, and an abundance of supplementary reading matter. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND PRICES ADDRESS 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher, 101 E. 23rd St., New York 


WESTERN DEPOSITORY 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 213 Wazsasn Avenve, CHICAGO 





















WHAT IS 


— Daus'H Ap Aop 
? Dipl DAUS’ 


“TIP-TOP”? 














that D »** Tip- 
= Hy oO re Top”? Deatienser 
SWE SOR RN plest, and cheapest device for RM rn en 
HS BBs ooh " 
Wrwossanwrdi[KX0y 100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
WIT do copies from Typewritten original 2 






W SAHIN S) 





we are willing to send a complete ‘‘ Duplicator ’”’ 
without deposit on :0 days’ trial. 


, : ; — a no press, po printer’s ink. The product of 23 
year’s experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject, to the 
trade discount of 3344 per cent ,or 5.00 net. 


FELIX D. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS - PRIVATE SON OOt- 










BY USING 


TH ys) 3 
20“ CENTURY ene 
INK ESSENCE 


C. A. BLACK, 36 Cornell St., Cleveland, 0. 


ON REQUEST 
State Normal School, 
Edinboro. Pa. 


FREE TUITION. 


— 
20TH CENTURY 
§nK ESSENCE 








TAYLOR’S PATENT and 
FREE HAND DRAWING PAPER. 
For Samples and Prices write 


TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1861. 
High-grade school for teachers Winter term 
of 18 weeks begins Monday, December 29th, 1902, 
and Spring term of 13 weeks begins Monday. ‘ 
March 30, 9/8. Address 


JOHs F, BIGLER, Principal, 








grass will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


For Best Results, Equip your Schools with | 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.,. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


| 


| 
| 
| 


No mechanism to get out of order. no waehing, | duplicated on this printer. 








CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 
Minerals ~ Rocks Invertebrate- Animals 


| The WASHINGTON -CHOOL COLLECTIONS put u 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied wit 
model text-book, are easily, in every respect; the best 
and Cheapest low- riced collections i in the market. 

Commissioner ia tris writes: “Every school in the 
United Ctates, in my opinion, should have these collec- 
tions.” Relief Maps. Lantern Slides, Charts, 
etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 


12 17th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


F REN + BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . 5 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


The Lawton Simplex Printer 


It is thesimplest and 
cheapest Guplicating 
process ever invente 

Its work is an exact 
facsimile of ordinary 
writing. 'rawings 
can be reproduced in 
several colors at one 
printing. One hun- 
dred copies of the 
original can be repro- 
Copies of examination 














duced in twenty minutes. 
questions; the words of a song; probiems for the class: 
programs of school exercises, any kind of work can be 


The original is written or 
any ordinary pe. with any pen, and from this 100 
copies can be ma 

Send for circulars and samples of work, 


LAWTON @ CO., 


59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
30 Vesey St.. New Vork,. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoft’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant. 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN C0. ~<Qggieemp 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL DEN CO. 


(26 John Street, New York 
1 Works: Camden, N.J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 414 Century Building, Minneapolis 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles 


We furnish financial and professional references and 
The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU invite investigation by competent teachers. 
(Established 1891 by present n&inager) Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
Chas. J. Parker, Gen, Mgr., RALEIGH, N.C States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BraNno# OrFic—E: FORT SMITH, ARK.” we were unable to fill hundreds of places making 
Members represented through both Offices. application last year. 











Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | RECOMMENDS _ 
| . Teachers, college, norma} specials of all kinds, pub- 


Teachers wanted for vacancies in public and private | lic and private schools, to families, governesses, tutors, 
schools. Salaries from $400 to $1,6 Do you want a| Chaperons. Why are our teachers successful ? Because 
better position? If yon do, let us help you. NOAH| we know how to place them. Advises parents about 
LEONARD, Ph.D., 2 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. | Schools. Sells school property. 


GOOD TEACHERS areindemand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primars, intermediate, and grammar gra ie teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 


Scherm erhorn 3 East 14th St,, New York Joun C. RockwWELL, Manager. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ,9F Boston. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y. GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. + \OUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 























e Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 
Educational Bureau cilities, efficient service, direct work. 
Good positions for good teachers. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. Register now. Circulars free. 

, enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
THE EDUC ATION AL EXCH ANGE employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate tusivess on Conserv- 

tive Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plansto you. Address 

HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, Syracuse, N. ¥.” 4,000" 


Personal assistance to all 


WE PROMISE { Agents who travel to aesiat | CANDIDATES 


You service that always pleases 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 


: ‘ge rang competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


PECI ALI ST Ss with good general education wanted for department work in 

é j High Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Col- 
leges, in- Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 
positions paying from #60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
‘music and drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


Rapidly superseding all the old-time methods. Holds the World’s Record 
for speed with legibility: In two years GREGG SHORTHAND has been 
adopted by over 400 of the best known business colleges and high schools; 
and our greatest difficulty has been to supply the demand for teachers of it. - 

GREGG SHORTHAND isa natural system, founded on the elements 
of longhand, and wiitten with a free, uniform movement instead of the zig- 
zag movement of the geometrical systems. This system is free from shading 
and position writing, and on account of its simplicity is peculiarly adapted 
for use in public schools. 


Write for our booklet “ABOUT GREGG SHORTHAND ” 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57 Washington St., Chicago 




















SPALDING’S 


Official Athletic Almanac 


FOR 1903 


The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 530 Pic- 
tures of Prominent American and 
Foreign Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 


A. G, SPALDING & BROS., 


New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 











| be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens. 
mores, fully guaranteed. only #20 to %50— 
Cost $100; Kenting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. ; 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Kevised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self- instruction. 

CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 

241 Broadway. New York. 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupi! has for its aim the 
a, mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and _ basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Silicale and Slate 
BlacKboards « 


Send for prices before placing your 
orders; try us on your next order. 
We manufacture Silicate Veneer slabs 
8 and 4 feet wide by 12 feet long, 
finished on one or both sides, with our 
Black Diamond Slating, a perfect 
slate surface. Silicate revolvin 

Blackboards, Wall Boards, Rol 

Boards, Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 
Book Slates, Black Diamond Liquid 
Slating, Crayon Holders, Easels, 
Pointers, Sheepskin Erasers, Wool 
Felt Erasers, and many other goods 
suitable for the school-room, at the 
lowest market price. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 











Senda for illustrated Catalog 37th edition. 
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™New Century 


“taratocus.” = Typewriter Fo: the Sleepless 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New Yor Horsfo rd’s 
GILLOTT’S PENS Acid 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 


For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
<—ee) GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. This is the highest award over made, and OSp a & 


91 Jobn &t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 














Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 


COLUMBIA [ANEOUY Liberal Pay for Information fy) oa’ Sives. refres a Ser 


New York i zon know where and when foods in my and gives refreshing sleep. 
will be 


SUMMER SESSION or hel + nog write tome. J pay i & 4 A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


J F : “ %.? bel. 
The Summer Session of 1908—Wednesday, July a1 with this eonpon Pett sen Lye col or Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s”’ on la’ 


8, to Wednesday, August 19—offers 77 courses in: on chas os prepa aid by 7 ime) 2 ia reversible ble 
1 a s ches in size, wi 
shri bonolony, Chemisty, Doone. Edun” | Pele of nr tibon peseare nies fr tae 
M of which is wo 
man, History. Latin, Manual ES meen) athe- 31.00), This. Lane om be offer is made to 
matics, Music, Nature Stady, Phi y, Physi- | § introduce the goods. 
cal Training, Physiology, eee sychology, 







































Spanis This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
eet 1 ert by Ae nee and oi For 5 cents witb coupon, i will | mail you 100 one- 
ors from the stafi 0 e@ University, an month or ten-month report car gular price, 
F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of a 80 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order I im ers on C ollege 
Louis, Mo, : in Education:, Frofessor Joseph to introduce the goods. f O 
astrow, of the Universit isconsin, in 
cpoleay; aged evafomas, v — L. Cross, of Y: 4 AGENTS WANTED O ratory 
hiversity, in nglis specia course oO Charles Wesley E President. 
tpirty loceares on th the ® Philippine Jslands grill be FOR SUMMER MONTHS Sargent seo of Oratory, Literature, 
ven by Mr. Fre tkinson, former ne an gogy in America. aims 
Superintendent of Edueation, Philippine Islands. Physica: and Science yl teu to develop in the student a knowledge 
The Gymnasium and swimming pool will be Kindergarten Goods, a 
epen for the use of students. No. 15—Schoo} upplies—Books and Apparatus. interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
The entire cost of attendance at the Summer . 17—School and Office Furniture ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 





are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 

cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 

a Pedagogy. For catalogue 
all all information apply to 

HENRY LAWRENC = SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

| Whickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Session need not exceed $80. Board and lodgin 
may be had i . ho mang ool Reduced Railroa r . W. A, ROWLES 
88, 
ee ee . EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
Secretary ef Columbia University, T177-179 Menroe St., Chicago. 


New York, N. Y. 


TRANSLATIONS ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


: : Rawlinsville, Pa. 

Interlinear | Literal Manufacturer of 

Hamilten, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 

Good ell Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Iptroductions—New Type— SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
her TRpeaing Pp - Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well nd—Convenient for the SC HOOL SLA TES 


pany ee ey ae one Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored School 
Catan mere} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia “Chalk Crayons. Orders solicited. No AGENTS 


MORE THAN 10,000 4 QUAKER (TY JANDMARK 
More than 150 fmith Premier eeeations 


are used by the City Departments 


having Offices in thiy 


























Remington Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of 
the United States and Canada, — by over 
2,000 machines, 
than all other makes 
combined. 


The Remington Typewriter is 
constructed on mechanical prin- 
ciples which are everywhere 
recognized as basic and funda- 
mental. It has unequaled 
strength and durability, 
and its operation is so 
simple that any child can 
readily master it. 

These facts have com- 
bined to make the Rem- 
ington the STANDARD 
writing machine. 


Remington Typewriter ie, 327 B’way, New York SP usa | 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER ( 

















































